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A Hearty Welcome 
to Picturesque 
GERMANY! 


ROM the glistening peaks of the 
Bavarian Alps to the North and 
Baltic Seas, Germany is a thrilling pan- 
orama of romantic mediaeval towns... 
throbbing modern cities, majestic 
mountains, glorious forests and rivers 
... world renowned spas... Munich, 
dearold Heidelberg, the Rhine, “Unter 
den Linden”... A thousand centers of 
interest so well liked by international 
society and tourists... Sports, and 
Europe’s best auto roads; perfect rail 
and air service, radio telephones on 
trains; excellent hotels and inns. 


%o help you enjoy a visit to picturesque 
Germany, we will gladly furnish, gratis, 
illustrated booklets and information on 
interest points, transportation, fares, 
spas, hotels, etc. 


< [INFORMATION OFFICE 


630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 
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he Tailored Mode and 
_ Spring Come In 


- Together 


The Compose Suit—with a brief coat of black, and grey- 
and-black striped skirt, $75. Women’s and Misses’ Suits. 


The Suit that topcoats itself—of grey “men’s wear” check, 
$45. The coat to match, also $45. Sports Department. 


The Coat of Stratford Tweed, after a Stewart Miller, 
trimmed with baby calf. Tan or rose, $110. Sports Wear. 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOMB MEDITERRANEAN SPRING CRUISE 
Sailing March 29, on the S. S. “Carinthia.” Rates, $725 and upward 


VisitINc—Madeira, Gibraltar, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, | «4 most attractive Cruise, which visits the historic 
Constantine (in the interior of Algeria), Tunis, Malta, | Mediterranean at its best season. An inviting voyage 
Ragusa and Cattaro (in Jugo-Slavia), Constantinople, | to Naples—only two weeks longer than direct passage, 
Athens, Palermo (in Sicily), Naples, Corsica, Nice & | and including calls at a dozen famous ports, with sight- 


Monte Carlo, Cherbourg & Southampton. 


Other Raymond-Whitcomb Cruises 


West Indies Cruise, February 22—Mediterranean Winter Cruise, February 9—North Cape Cruise, June 28—Africa Cruise, January 
14,-1928—Round the World Cruise, January 18, 1928—Land Cruises to California every week this winter—special trains— 
luxurious new cars built for Raymond-Whitcomb—comprehensive sight-seeing en route—the perfect way to go to California 


R AYMOND & WHITCOMB CO: Executive Offices: Cor. BEACON & PARK STREETS BOSTON 


New York Philadelphia 
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Published monthly by Robert M. McBride & Company, Incorporated, 7 West Sixteenth Street, New York City; 
15-17 King Street, St. James, London; 60 Rue Caumartin, Paris. Thirty-five cents per copy and four dollars 
a year. For foreign postage add one dollar; for Canadian, fifty cents. Entered as second-class matter at the post 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1927, by Robert M. McBride & Com- 
pany, Incorporated. Change of address: Change of address must be made prior to the 5th of the month to 
affect the forthcoming issue of the magazine. Both old and new addresses must be given. 


Epwarp Hate Bierstapt, Editor 


TRAVEL assumes no responsibility for the damage or loss .of manuscripts, photographs or drawings submitted 
for publication, although due care will be taken to insure their safety. Full postage must always be sent with 
the material submitted in order that it may be returned if it is unavailable. 
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seeing and excursions ashore. 
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The 
Leading Hotels de Luxe 
in Europe , 
PARIS emo es. 6. x. \CLARIDGE’S HOTEL 


The most beautiful Hotel in Paris 


PXONS sos 3. . . . PALACE HOTEL 


The laest built : 
PEC ie treat) St, - « » HOTEL NEGRESCO 


The wit ierreous of Palaces 
BRUSSELS Me. te eas. 2 o's “PALACE HOTEL 
Known the world over 


Eee ao le sas) a eo ee EL OOLEL ASTORIA: 


Aristacratic 
ARDENNE (Belgium) - . » « CHATEAU D’ARDENNE 
aan : The finest golf in the world 
BENORID, os ste Se ow ht ) PALACE HOTEL 
Unique in the world. 
6 ee ee ee eae net OS DL IRL Ee 
The most aristocratio 


SANTANDER =... - 2... =... 2» HOTEL.REAL 


Unique situation 


ST. SEBASTIAN ... . . . CONTINENTAL PALACE 


The best climate 
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'THE MEETING-PLACE OF PAPUAN WARRIORS 


Within the ravi, where the warriors of the tribe live, one finds all the accessories of mystery and magic. There are devil-masks that are animated By 

the motions of the wearers, striking fear to the superstitious hearts of the women and children. There are great war-shields and sacred bits of sh 

and bone for the use of the tribal conjurors; and, most significant of all, there are rows of skulls and the dried heads of those who once were enemiés 
Over savages such as these are set a few white men whose work it is to preserve order. 
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How Vaiicouver Missed the Columbia—The Masked Dances of Maquinna— 
Yankee Generosity—The Blood Sacrifice of the Fish Eaters 


By AGNES C. LAUT 
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HEN John Vancouver wrote the introduction to his 
deceased brother’s voyages in 1798, he gravely ques- 
tioned “what beneficial consequences if any,” were 
likely to follow to the interests of humanity, or the increase of 
iseful knowledge from all our boasted attempts to explore the 
stant recesses of the globe.” Why, the records of these voyages 
positively contradicted each other.” To John Vancouver the 
falue of “the cat skins” didn’t weigh in the balance against his 
other's life cut short in his forty-first year by the ardor of 
ork as an explorer. He had been with Cook as middy. He 
lad served in the tropic seas of Jamaica when called to go to 
Nootka. The Navy gave him the best ships on its list—the 
Viscovery, 340 tons, 20 cannon, 100 men, the Chatham, 135 tons, 
0 guns, 45 men, copper fastened, plank ‘sheaths, copper prowed. 
3roughton was to command the Chatham and later a supply ship 
vas to follow. 


Vancouver was not aa to receive back all Spain had seized, 


nut he was to make a complete survey of the Pacific Coast 
rom the Spanish ternitory South to the Russian Alaskan terri- 


This is the second article by Agnes C. Laut in a series which will tell of the opening up of the great Northwest. 
The first article, “Following the Lode Star of the Western Sea,” 
Eprror. 


appeared wm the January number of TRAVEL— 


tory North. Now contemplate what has happened in a little 
over a hundred years! On this coast are five cities, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Portland, Vancouver, Victoria, with a population of 
over a million. Add to them the people of lesser cities such as 
Longview, Astoria, Aberdeen, Everett, Bellingham, New West- 
minster—one could enumerate a dozen—a million and a half of 
people are living where only a century and a quarter ago ten 
thousand raiding savages ruled these waters. You can count 
in the harbors of any one of these cities as many ships as 
were on the Northwest Coast then in ten years. 

Little need be said of the voyage except the ships set out 
from England, in April of 1791, and rounded Good Hope. in- 
stead of the Horn and paused as usual for fresh supplies at 
Hawaii, where in the course of formal Navy dinner a Hawaiian 
chief drank a bottle of brandy without diluting it and at once 
threw such a fit it took “four strong men to hold him.” One 
might infer that Vancouver, who was a terribly strict dis- 
ciplinarian, would see that no more undiluted liquor was served 
visiting chiefs on his ships. A number of young noblemen for 
the adventure of it had gone as middies with Vancouver; and 


should, from the } 
tude he assigned t 
have existence in 
bay South of. 
Disappointment. 
we passed on the 
noon of the 27th 


when these kicked over 
the traces in the wild 
freedom of the new 
life, they were given 
the same treatment as 
common sailors — the 
triangle, or lashed to 


the wheel and whipped. as I then observec 
ois eke Ven THE SPANISH INSULT TO THE BRITISH FLAG any inlet should 


couver popular, but it ppain Britain and merce hotly contested each other’s right to the vast area opened up by found, it will b 
gave ls voyage the tee dscvenis of ic seanet Coes oven ent oe 
cleanest record next tO ship Argonaut. Indemnity was paid for most of these seizures in the western sea. On the inaccessible to ves 
Gray’s of a lawless teft is Maquirna, the Indian chief of Nootka, and on the right is Tatooch, the killer. of our burden, o 
age in a lawless world. ; to the reéeie 
There were no outrages perpetrated on savages in Vancouver’s broken water, which appeared in its neighborhood. Mr. Gr 
voyaging for four years. He came through clean to die before _ stated that he had been several days attempting to enter it, whi 
his voyages had been given to the world. he at length was unable to effect in consequence of a very str 

Mother Cary’s chickens, stormy outset. . . . I was thoroug! 
petrels, whales and “porps” floun- convinced, as were also most pi 
dering in a seething sea, fog and sons on board, that we could n 
rain and sleet, a lone albatross, possibly have passed any safe nat 


always omen of bad weather— 4 gable opening, harber or place 
welcome him to Pacific shores in ay security for shipping on the coa 
April of 1792 as these harbingers cLayoquot’® from Cape Mendocino to Cla: 
of tempestuous seas had welcomed Jy ; . . nor had we any reason 
all his predecessors. ae ic ; “Eee ERUINGHAM alter our opinions.” 
His first landfall north of oh KG é Pee HE OAKER ~ I give Vancouver’s words; ; 
is i s to have been Bel p7 % / : ( 
ish possessions seems to Mog TATOOSH IS. 9 Xe cause they are example of 


far prejudice can deflect a g 
man’s judgment; but not all 
© EVERETT couver’s crews agreed with f 
One of the underlings on~ 
Chatham, whom Vancouver f 


about Mendocino, when heavy 
gales drove him out from what is 
now Oregon coast for almost two 
weeks. In vain Indian canoes of 
Cape Orford raced the seething 
tides to invite him in to trade. under such strict discipline, 
With big ships, he could take no f cords—“the Discovery made 
risks for trade, when he had been e® tacoma nal we were standing (tain 


ND 


PUGET Sou, 


sent out to explore farther North. GRAY HARBOR * + SLIME Ste os and we hauled out, this situa 
Vancouver did not like Ameri- } “ 403 is off Cape Disappointment fro 
can private traders. His era was PACIFIC Nes whence a very extensive sh 
too close to the Revolutionary i, stretches out-and Ehenntaiaaa 
War. Also his aim was to antict- Pree se appearance of an opening actu 
pate these Boston cruisers in get- PT. ADAMS — (O“CNwenx.. seen, but it was passed without 
ting England’s title to possessions AA SEASIOET ‘ preciating the importance of 
nailed down first. Let us forget UN ECB > TILLAMOOK Ho. & | place.” Evidently the smal 
Dees a ee ; TILLAMOOK BAY Lt mtaaestt Chatham could go closer in thi 
after Americans’ discoveries con- CAPE MEARES PORTLAND © pe the big Discovery; but with 1 
firmed those discoveries. On | veo rope suspended above the abyss 


April 27, after passing Cape Look- OCEAN MT. HooD war over Nootka, Vanco 
out in a haze and missing Tilla- ] 

mook owing to the haze, he sighted 
that Cape Disappointment of 
Meares’ voyage and récorded that 
he did not consider the possibility rumble of earthquake back f 
ae ieee ete Cia Tee theatre of exploration and discovery along the west coast of uae ess the water of 

merica was comparatively concentrated. Further than this, dis- umbila. 

when a day later he met Gray up covery by sea and exploration by land came at the same time. To The rest of Vancouver’s cout 
off Juan de Fuca Straits and heard a great extent it was a blind groping. Some sought the famous up to Nootka can be followed 


Grane belichtharean reatenier northwest passage, some were looking for the mines of Golconda. : aon 
did or halcnueies atten Though Vancouver’s name is written in large letters on the map, it peat ie ee by the lati a 
? Pp . is to Captain Robert Gray, the Yankee skipper, that the world is given and the names, which 3 


“The river Mr. Gray mentioned chiefly indebted for the discovery of this region. main to this day. He passe 


© REGON those rocks where the tide clute 
in ghost fingers up the Hays 
and Tillamook, or thundered ini 
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sman and to add to the local color for the tourist. 


Courtesy of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways 
NEITHER MOUNTAINS NOR FORESTS OF THE PACIFIC COAST HAVE YET BEEN TAMED 
e there is by no means the game that there once was in the forests of the coastal range, there is still enough left to provide a thrill for the 


In the days when the Indians roamed wild in this country, it was the meat eaters of the 


tains who were the best of the lot, the fish-eating savages being treacherous and dirty. Mountaineering will never cease to be an attraction 
in this rugged area, and during the last century many mountain-climbing clubs have come into being who scale these heights yearly. 


osh’s Islands, of course, and recognized them as the Martyr 


lolores of the Spaniards and Barclay; and he describes the 
ires of the group—the ledges, the violent angry sea, one 
ag lying Northwest by Southeasterly, very verdant, with a 
almost cutting the islet in two and an Indian village reached 
10se days by an almost impassable causeway; then the en- 
iting landscape which any tourist to Puget Sound can see 
1y—flowers a riot in April and May, berries, such berries of 
y variety as have made all the coast from Everett to Belling- 
famous for small fruits; the funereal pines both on the 
ds and the main coast; the opalescent translucent Olympics 
h Meares had named. It was here two days later that he 
ried a strange sail on the offing-Of these painted seas and 
iling sent Lieutenant Puget and Mr. Menzies to meet Robert 
7, whose report he would not credit—that there was a River 
he West behind Disappointment, which Gray was going di- 
y to reconnoitre. One point is noted down of these Tatoosh 
tors which explains why that sinister tribe holding from 
er River to the Columbia were such raiders and body snatch- 
-they wanted to sell a child for some coppers or a musket. 
Indian dug-outs were full of household furniture piled helter 
er—boxes and baskets, kettles and shell spoons and skulls— 
this being spring the Tatoosh folk were coming back from 
er man-hunt inland to whale-hunt and man-hunt by sea. 
sn Vancouver’s men went ashore in two small boats they 
d the human skulls on high poles decorating the village 
es. 
urning Southwest from the North end of the Inland Passage- 
between Vancouver Island and the main land, he reached 
famous Nootka August 28, 1792, and came to anchor in a 
zling blankety fog. The Spanish boats came out to tow them 
rough the mist to Friendly Cove. Thirteen guns thundered 
*lcome and thirteen thundered response and the misty moun- 
3 roared in rip-rock fog-muffled echo that must have struck a 
age chord in the villainous heart of old Maquinna. A grand 
er was held on the 29th—a five-course dinner to which 
juinna sat in, stately as a bronzed statue, using the foreigners’ 
es and forks with a cool dexterity that amazed his hosts. 
aquinna gave one of his mask dances, but both commanders 
sense to keep these masked dancers ashore. Maquinna had 
lis time at least two: good-looking wives and one fine daugh- 


ter whom you will meet dramatically later on in the story. The 
dinner wound up with fireworks and rockets; and it was fol- 
lowed by other stately dinners at which Maquinna was always 
guest, in one case arriving in his birthday suit, when he was cuffed 
off by the laughing middies and came back clothed in sea otter 
cloak and the little teapot basket hat made famous in picture. It 
can hardly be credited the rascal did not know better; for he had 
been acquainted with white men customs for fourteen years. He 
probably did it in crafty defiance to see what the courteous 
white commanders who were so all-gracious would do. Well, he 
found out. No tricks with these two men. 

The Spanish fort was on Hog Island, Maquinna’s village on a 
high embankment on Nootka Island overlooking the fort; but 
those brass-snouted Spanish and English guns! They poked 
twelve menacing noses from ports and some sixteen from the 
taffrails. They pointed their shining menace from the two-story 
Spanish palisaded fort ; and then came in some Yankee ships and, 
I grieve to add, the usual bottles of Jamaica rum. At least two 
American vessels came before Gray returned from the Columbia, 
Wr hel te 5G0 he 
V a ncouver’s 
great chagrin, 
the Boston 
captain an- 
nounced the 
discovery and 
naming of the 
C olumbia. 
Gray’s sailors 
were not the 
rum offend- 
ers. Quadra, 
Vancouver 
and Brough- 
ton visited 
M aquinna’s 
winter quar- 
ters up Tash-. 
ees River fif- 
teen miles. 
His house is 


Courtesy Canadian National Railways 


There are ten thousand dollars’ worth of gold nuggets 

from British Columbia in this pan. This was the lure 

that took Gray, Vancouver, Meares and others to, the 

coast, started the gold rush in 1849, and the dash to 
the Klondike several generations later. 
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THE CITY OF VANCOUVER AT NIGHTFALL 


A scant century, and a quarter ago ten thousand raiding savages ruled these waters where to-day five great cities 
with a million. and a half of population are settled. Vancouver, the largest city in British Columbia, practically dates 
from 1885, though there was a settlement here at a much earlier period. 
fact that it is a railroad terminus and the chief Canadian seaport on the Pacific. Since the completion of the Panama 


Ld 


Canal Vaticouver has seen her wealth grow with each succeeding year. 


softs 


described in a subsequent chapter. If it did not alarm, it certainly 
put the two commanders on guard to observe Maquinna’s warriors 
had plenty of mtiskets and iron-headed spears ; and a Spanish boy 
was found murdered one night after a brawl, with throat slit and 
thighs dismembered: Why, hardly needed explanations—thirty 


trading vessels a year were on the 
coast ; so were as many hogsheads 
of rum. Whatever Maquinna’s 
faults, he protected his women; 
and whatever the Spanish sailors’ 
virtues, they did not include re- 
spect for Indian women; so the 
fault may have been on both sides. 
Maquinna said later it was. That, 
too, comes in later story. When 
Gray came to Nootka in Septem- 
ber he loaned Vancouver his own 
rough chart of the Columbia. 
One need not follow the compl:- 
cated parleys between Vancouver 
and Quadra over Nootka. They fill 
volumes of special pleading. Van- 
couver did not speak Spanish. Don 
Quadra did not speak English. 
One Dobson acted as interpreter. 
Vancouver understood he was to 
receive back all the lands and 
seized property, which would have 
wiped out Spain’s title for all time. 
Quadra understood he was only to 
restore the exact property seized 
from Meares; and Haswell of 
Gray’s ship says frankly that 
though each graceful leader agreed 
to refer the dispute to the home 
governments, it was the tact, the 
hilarious. good nature and_ the 
matchless courtesy of both gentle- 
men that averted armed clash. 
As the world knows, $210,000 set- 
tled Meares’ claim of $600,000; 
Nootka was giver. up by both na- 
tions as neutral ground for all 
traders with the result that with 
the exception of the Jewitt ship 
and Astor’s Tonquin, it became as 
deserted as a graveyard; and it 


human sacrifices. 


Callicum and Maquinna, chiefs of Nootka Sound, were little better 


than the average run of coastal Indians. _Maquinna, with his little 

teapot basket hat, had at this time not less than two good-looking 

wives and one fine daughter, who took not a little looking after. 

This chief, who was invited to all the banquets of the white adven- 

turers, sorely tried the patience of his hosts by appearing on one 

occasion stark naked, at which he was soundly cuffed by the middies 
and sent off home to dress. 


Ewing Galloway 


Its importance to-day derives from the 
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remains so to this day. 


The farewell dinn 
with Vancouver late 
September was more ec 
dial than the Spanish wi 
come. Healths we 
drunk-.and _ twenty-o 
guns fired and two po 
Sandwich Island git 
brought in by the Jenny 
Bristol were dressed 
English garb by Vanco 
ver’s orders and carti 
back to their native lat 
Disciplinarian, Vancouy 
may have been, but ge 
tleman in the truest sen 
he always proved. The 
was a terrible tale curre 
on the coast at this til 
which Jewitt’s narrafi 
of his captivity ten yee 
later seems to substan 
ate. I give it only becat 
our modern sentiment 
ism shuts its eyes to fa 
on both sides of all d 
putes. It was that M 
quinna had a_ habit 
sacrificing two captives 
each monthly feast to 1 
new moon and this © 


plained the skulls on poles and the heads in wicker baskets 
each chief’s house. The sailors averred the captives chosen wi 
regaled with all delicacies as the Aztecs in Mexico regaled th 
2s. Then the chief would invite the tribe to 
great house, blindfold himself and amid demon screams of ¢ 


plause start in pursuit of the e 
tives. The two caught were sat 
ficed and the flesh eaten. It isi 
a pretty tale, but it does away w 
a lot of misspent regret over | 
passing of the Indian era. 1 
little American sloop Adventi 
was sold to Quadra for seven 
five sea otters. a 

Then, in October, Vancouver 
out to explore that river die 
ered by Gray. It is hard /to 
generous to Vancouver in his 
count of the Columbia; for he ¥ 
fair to neither his own high sta 
ards nor Gray’s generosity in 16 
ing rough charts; and first ch 


Pacific navigators prior to G 
was, they lay off those rock re 
outside watching the smash of 
and riverflow in what looked lik 
maelstrom that would engulf a 
thing human. As Bunyan wo 
put it in homely phrase, th 
seemed to be a lion or drag 
across the path to their Parad 
If they had come closer ‘ 
would have found the lion > 
chained. There was a perfect é 
safe passageway between the | 
and the cape. Gray had foun 
because, like Bunyan’s Pilgrim, 
went ahead. 

The big ship under Vancou 
lay in the offing, but Brough 
got inside and with a small laut 
rowed along shore and noted t 
Tongue Point lying a long spit 
glacial silt and soft mud, wh 
you can see as from aeroplane n 
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you stand below the 
or pillar of Coxcomb 
. Broughton saw the 
| peak of St. Helen’s, 
the Indian village de- 
ed for the winter on 
north shore just oppo- 
modern Astoria. Then 
passed across to the 
th shore among the 
mpy sands of Port 
mms, which Gray had 
ied after the American 
esman. The Indian 
we on the south shore 
also abandoned by the 
nooks now in winter 
tters away from 
stal rains and floods. 
estimated the distance 
veen the two capes as 
r to five miles—not so 
> astray considering 
e sands on the south 
Pesiiit each year. 
ing’s River was duly 
stened with a name 
r Sir George Young of * Leas 


Royal Navy: In fact, 2 feted TERED Ba x 
will find almost all the OGGING IN THE NORT 
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HWEST THIRTY YEARS AGO 
Like everything else, logging methods have passed through many phases in the course of the past century. The early 


11 


al Navy. of that year settlers and pioneers took what lumber they required for their own immediate needs, and their methods, except for 
tered by Vancouver the fact that they used the tools of civilization, were patterned on those of the Indian. In the latter part of the 
aver the coast of the nineteenth century, however, after vast fortunes had been made in lumbering in Michigan and Wisconsin, the eyes 


imbia ; but rather than 


of the lumbermen turned to the bigger fields of the great northwest, and hardly more than a generation passed before 
it became necessary to exercise some sort of federal control. It was at this time that the various national forestry 


idiate these names - acts came into being. To-day, the single track, narrow gauge railway has replaced the ox-teams of the past and logging 


sn’t their continuance is On a more efficient as well as a more economical] basis. 
ly emphasize for all 


: that Gray’s little vessel accomplished what all the power of is credited not with the thirty miles, which he claimed, up almost 
Royal Navy couldn’t? Doesn’t it add to Gray’s prestige? as far as modern Longview, but between fifteen and eighteen 
en miles—said Broughton—terminated the discoveries of Mr. miles—varying figures explainable according as you measure 
y. Later, these figures are revised by Vancouver and Gray from the bar or inside the cape; but Vancouver’s jealousy got 


THE SAN JUAN ISLANDS OF PUGET SOUND 


beautiful San Juan Islands of Puget Sound lie about midway between Bellingham in the State of Washington 

Victoria on the island of Vancouver: literally, these islands are more nearly in Georgia Straits than in the 

id itself. Puget Sound reminds one of the famous Bras d’Or Lakes of Nova Scotia, three thousand miles away 

ne other side of the continent, in that it is entirely protected from the sea though it has easy access to that body. 

ough Vancouver’s excessive caution—to phrase it most charitably—robbed him of the discovery of ithe two great 

*s of this region, the Columbia and the Fraser, half the modern place names of this area mark his surveying. 
; Puget Sound is named after Lieutenant Pugett of Vancouver’s command. 


another disconcerting jolt 
inside Cape Disappoint- 
ment. He was not second 
inside, the river; for the 
Jenny of Bristol—the kid- 
naper of the two Ha- 
walian girls—lay rocking 
at anchor in the great bay 
now named after her cap- 
tain—Baker. The fact 
Baker was an Englishman 
took the curse off the 
third time Vancouver had 
been just a few days be- 
hind a quicker  com- 
mander. : 

On October 16, Brough- 
ton set up the Columbia in 
a row boat; and you can 
follow his course to-day 
along the great modern 
Columbia Highway, or 
any ocean vessel ascend- 
ing the river to Longview 
and Portland. He notes 
the countless islands, the 
high rocky south shore, 
the deeper water—deep 
enough for seagoing ves- 
sels—on the south side. 
Puget Island, that beauti- 
ful stretch of irrigated 
farms like gardens, takes 
the name of his brother 
lieutenant. Here was new 
type of Indian, not speak- 
ing the language of Chi- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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BULL BAITING IN THE BASQUE 


Breaking the Law Once a Year—The Bull Ring—The Technique of the Kill 


By JEAN M. 


that 


! | 'HE Cote Basque, or Basque-land, lies 
in 


alty and often 
people. 


fore getting there. 


of the bull fight. I say 
deign, advisedly, for the 
Basques are a proud, 
mysterious race, poor in 
pocket only, not in spirit, 
and being a_ practical 
people they soon built 
an arena for themselves 
on the outskirts of old 
Bayonne, the cathedral 
town of Basque-land. 
The Basques, living in 
a small section of coun- 
try, washed by the tur- 
bulent bay of Biscay and 
surrounded by the Pyre- 
nees mountains, retain 
an individuality of char- 
acter more often found 
among island folk, 
which goes far towards 
making this one of the 
most unique corners of 
Frances ot hres in 
known origin is a sub- 
ject of lively specula- 
tion, and forms “down 
Bayonne-way,”’ a topic 
of passionate interest. 
The most commonly ac- 
cepted theory is sug- 
gested that the Basques 
are a small remainder of 
the early Iberian race, 
or again that they ante- 
sidate even the Celts. 
Their language, which 
few foreigners have 
mastered, is distinct and 


strange, flavoring, so_ 


‘some authorities declare, 
of the Chinese. Certain- 
ly this lost people, their 
customs, characteristics, 
and theix lovely country, 
exert a charm and fasci- 
nation quite different 
from that of either the 
French. or “Spanish. 
Though incorporated in 
the French nation, they 
have assumed, on a 
smaller scale, much the 


southernmost 

France which borders Spain, and per- 
haps the people originally were a little jeal- 
ous of San Sebastian’s sumptuous fétes 
where bulls were killed before Spanish roy- 
thousands 
This favorite Spanish summer re- 
sort was only twenty miles away, though it 
is true, an energetic force of front:er gen- 
darmerie made a passport and much pa- 
tience the two essential virtues required be- 
However, be that as it 
may, one of the amusements the Basques 
deigned to envy their neighbors was that 


COUNTRY 


TOD 


portion of 


of cheering 


ghts are permitted, the streets leading to the great ring 
spectators 


As the band crashes the procession enters the ring. At its 

who present the contestants to the President. 

Matadores, followed by the Banderilleros, 

attendants of the arena in red uniforms bringing up the rear. The President’s duties 

are, roughly, those of umpire and his decisions are final in any disputed play, for the six 

bulls which comprise an afternoon’s performance must be killed, if at all, according to 
very definite rules 


: head ride the two Alguaciles 
Behind them, on foot, come the three 
the gayly garbed Picadores and with the 


The arena at Bayonne where the bull fights take place has none of the historical importance t 
attaches to the great amphitheatre at Nimes, which is used: for the same purpose. Bayonne’s ar 
1s situated on the northern outskirts of the town and, during the one week in August when 
are crowded with eager prospect 


same position as ff 
held by the Welsh int 
British commonwea 
of today. During t 
late war, France fou 
conscription impossil 
of enforcement here, t 
rugged mountain pas: 
being safe retreats f 
the wayward peasan 
and the proportion 
Basques that served w 
small, strong and cot 
ageous folk though th 
be. Perhaps it wW 
this same trait of ind 
pendence that account 
for the fact that thou; 
bull fighting is legal 
forbidden in France, y 
Bayonne’s law enfor 
ers succumbed toa d 
lightful. summer | afte 
noon, and were takit 
an oblivious nap. A? 
bernating period whi 
is timed to take p 
during the most p 
lar holiday week 
August. q 
The bull fight was & 
pected to be one of # 
events of the seasd 
and every town and 
lage had sent its qu 
of enthusiasts to sv 
the number crowdif 


It stood alone in # 
center of an arid § 
baked field, a lar 


ish architecture, gle 
ingly white, surroun 
by a swarm of park 
motors and vehicles | 
every description, wh 
a jostling crowd © 
people choked its evel 
entrance. It was 
and the hour of co 


mencement was nea 
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three flights of iron stairs, along a concrete corridor, as 
and cold as a hospital ward, a preliminary cleverly 
ned to form a good preparation for the animated scene 
ch burst suddenly upon the view of those reaching the 
aost level of the stadium. 
ar below, incredibly far it seemed, lay the yellow sand of 
empty ring, while all around stretched the great tiered 
5 of the arena, half in shadow, and filled with masses of 
le fairly simmering in the heat despite their fluttering 
-and many parasols. Above was the blue of the sum- 
sky, cloud-swept by a breeze that gayly smote the flags 
the stadium, without stirring the stagnant heat below. 
poorer people, filling the sunny side of the amphitheatre, 
id bright splashes of color to the scene, with their gay 
imes and shawls, while the cries of programme, candy, 
souvenir sellers rose above the excited hum of voices, 
le crowds. grew thicker and keener in anticipation of the 
t. 
lively crash from the band brought an answering cheer 
1 the people who leaned forward eagerly as, through 
-flung gates, a gaudily attired procession. wound its way 
the arena. At its head rode the two Alguaciles who 
ent the contestants to the President. Behind them, on 
came the three matadores, handsome in their splendid 
ames of glittering tinsel, short satin knee breeches, and 
ed capes, followed in turn by the banderilleros, the gayly 
ed picadores on horseback, and the attendants of the 
a in red uniforms bringing up the rear. All saluted the 
ident who bowed from his prominently located box, well 
ed with flags. 
1e Presidente of this national game of Spain is an im- 
mt personage. His duties are those of an umpire, whose 
ions are final in any disputed foul play. The six bulls 
h make up an afternoon’s sport have to be fought and 
1 according to very definitely laid down rules, and the 
| of the President can suspend from the ring a matador 
nging these, for a varied length of time according to 
eriousness of his offense. 
ywn in the sun-bathed arena the contestants were taking 
heir positions, and a breathless hush settled over the 
ning people as every eye sought the men unbarring a 
y door... “Le voila!’ “Here he comes!” some one 
, and it was taken up by the crowds as a large black bull, 
‘with excitement, and dazzled with the light, rushed 
long into view. And the game had begun. 
ound the arena raced the animal, swerving once in his 
blind rush to jab viciously at a cloak, a charge easily 
ed by the light-footed capeadore’s leap over the ring’s 
unding barrier. The bull paused irresolutely, as if 
tful of what to do next, but finally, seeing a provokingly 
ayed orange cape, he made for“it snortingly, only to 
warted again by the six-foot wall, and to hear the 
idor laugh from behind its safety. Pawing the sand 
atly in his search for an escape, suddenly with a mighty 
: the beast lifted and cleared the parapet also, a not un- 
eworthy feat for an animal of his heavy bulk, landing 
2 narrow passage just below the cheaper seats, to the ac- 
anying shrieks of surprised people fleeing hastily up the 
. But the bull had changed his mind apparently, and 
sasily enticed back into the ring. 
s back was well pricked with banderillos by now, long 
garlanded with flowers that pierce the hide, and were 
from the owners of the capes. They angered him. 
hings angered him—taunting yells, waving colors, the 
t light . . . he stamped his feet, and with lash of tail, 
ed full on a miserable horse ridden by a gayly clad 
or. The dull thud that followed was echoed by a hoarse 
ral cry from the crowd, pitiless at its first sight of 
, and as the picador sought another mount to replace 
1uddled heap in a corner, they exclaimed appreciatively, 
rile beast. Good fun.’ 
*, now he stands there panting and exhausted. His 
sags, foam comes from his mouth, a thin trickle of 
runs down his forelegs to stain the sand, while his 
eyes shift warily. He is at bay. 
natador, splendid in glittering gold, moves towards the 
lent’s box, to ask him with lifted arm for permission 
iver the final sword thrust, knowing well as he stands 
(Continued on page 50) 


THE CONTEST OF THE RING 


At the bottom the Banderillero is placing his long darts in the heavy shoulder 
muscles of the bull, who, infuriated by this procedure, next charges on the 
mounted Picador, who may or may not get off with his horse ungored; above, 
the Matador with his red cloak and sword awaits the bull’s charge before deal- 
ing the death stroke and, finally, at the top, both bull and Matador may be 
seen in excellent positions for the administration of the last thrust 
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THE DRAMA OF THE ‘BLACK FOREST 


q This is the second article by Robert Medill in a series that, in the words of the author, “is simply a quest of those things 
“\ which show what modern Germany and her people are really lke. 
aah Rhine,’ appeared in the January issue of TRAVEL.—EDITOR 


possessing also a cathedral which takes rank as one of the 

finest Gothic structures in Germany. If Freiburg’s career 
has been illustrious it has nevertheless been a highly checkered 
one, for it has belonged first to one principality and then to an- 
other, as the exigencies of war have altered political conditions. 
Its site is full of attractions, environed by the dark fir hills of 
the Schwarzwald and reposing at the base of a sharply rising 
tree-clad slope against which the slender spire of the cathedral 
stands out in bold relief. Freiburg I last visited with a friend 
several years ago, whither I went to see Maxim Gorky, who was 
then residing in a small hostelry situated in a hilly suburb. It 
was a strange though delightful evening that we spent in the 
company of the great Russian writer, for I was fluent only in 
English, my companion spoke English and German, and Gorky 
was confined to his mother tongue. In spite of this linguistic 
handicap our conversation at dinner and during the evening 
that followed, spent for the 
most part in the discussion of 
books and of Mr. Gorky’s own 


G pes 1456 Freiburg has been the seat of a University, 


i ‘ > Fit SS) 
literary labors, flowed in easy ca Q 
channels. For there were, be- “he i 
sides ourselves, Mr. Gorky’s oH 


son, who completed the conver- 
sational link; his pretty young 
Russian wife, and a well-known 
German musician. As I spoke 
in English my companion trans- 
lated my ‘ideas into German, 
which Gorky’s son, in turn, 
rendered to his father in Rus- 
sian. So keen were these intel- 
lects that ideas were hardly ut- 
tered before they were passed 
on in another language and al- — 
most instantly a reply was 
flowing back through the same 
channels. I shall not soon for- 
get the tall, spare figure of the 
Russian who, in early life, was 
a peasant, the gentleness of his 
bearing and the frankness and 
softness of’-his. brown eyes. 
A‘fter dinner we adjourned to 
his room, a small, austerely fur- 
nished apartment on the second 
floor. Here, amid heaps of 
papers and magazines he slept 
and worked, trying the while to 
coax back a health of which 
labor and the Revolution had 
deprived him. During the 
course of~that evening we ar- 
ranged for a series of books to 
be edited and written by the 
eminent Russian, a number of 
which have since appeared. 
This visit was marked by an- 
other incident which recalls 
stirring memories of Freiburg 
in times that were far from 


A Visit With Gorky — Spending Ninety Million Marks — The Invention of 
Gunpowder — The Tragedy of Huss 


By ROBERT MEDILL 


Illustrated from original drawings by 
Edward C. Caswell 


The streets of Meersburg climb steeply up a hillside and converge 
at an ancient gateway. Meersburg is directly across the lake from 
Constance, half an hour by water. 

nating in a sixteenth century castle. 


The first article, “Forty Miles of Romance on the 


normal. It occurred at a period when German currency wa 
rapidly sinking and a mark today possessed far greater pot 
than a mark on the morrow,—FErom Freiburg, on that occasion 
my path led to Switzerland and France, and on the day of 1 
departure I found myself master of ninety million marks which 
the following day would be on foreign soil and could not be spen 
and which, considering the inevitable depreciation’ of the succee 
ing twenty-four hours, would yield but little when exchanged 


It was fantastic! My first thought was of simple commoditie 
like gloves and neckwear but here, in a provincial town, I cou 
find nothing in the mode. 


Chocolate, indigenous and abunde 
here, suggested itself, but 
; found that I could dispose 
: only a few hundred thousa 
marks on such trifles. Wk 
else could I carry away? 
was necessary to think fa 
Nothing. Yes, antiques! 
investment of universal val 
as permanent as gold bond 
Up one street and down anothe 
I ventured in quest of shog 
the city is moderate in size a 
I found them all I am sure, b 
alas! their doors were clos 
It was the hour of lunch. T 
merchants in the provine 
cities of Germany conduct th 
businesses with a happy ¢ 
corum and the hours betwe 
‘one and three, and oftentim 
later, are devoted to a leisur 
dinner and a genial period 
ease. The doors I rattled 
vain. If I was heard I y 
jeered at inwardly. There y 
nothing for me to do but 
make for my train bearing 
millions of crumbling marks. 
Freiburg, as I have said 
built on a hillside and, from 
boisterous stream which tu 
bles through the upper part 
the city, cascades of crystalli 
water flow down the streets, i 
parting a sense-of refreshmeé 
and cleanliness. Two freset 
tee gate-towers of mediev 
splendor rise from the princi 
streets, a part of the former: 
fenses when the city was mé 
circumscribed than at preseé 
and a few streets and buildir 
still remain from earlier tin 
But these are not the chief 
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It is a picturesque town culmi- 
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tions. There is a famous uni- 
rsity and there are pleasant 
las set in trees with suburbs of 
yoded highland which have a 
stinctly Italian flavor, influenced, 
rhaps, by the days when the 
nperor of Germany was master 
‘Italy, too. The cathedral has 
ide itself lord of the city for, 
uated in a spacious square 
iere, in the morning, the market 
ople display their wares, it 
90ks. no rival in its mastery of 
surroundings. This attitude 
clearly justified,-for it is one 
the finest Gothic buildings in 
srmany and its soaring tower 
‘one of the earliest and most 
rmonious of its kind in the 
ulm. This lofty spire of sculp- 
red masonry has stood since the 
irteenth century, crowning a 
insept dating from -the eleven 
indreds. The ebullient fancy of 
= stone workers was allowed to 
mn rampant in the ornamenta- 
m of the portal and tower. 
rery kind of gargoyle, those 
at grin and. those that glower, 
e sweet faced and the sad, 
mons of terrifying mien and 
gels blowing the horn of the re- 
emed, look out over the house- 
ps and stare down at the passers- 
. They are a gallant family 
nding watch over the centuries. 
For one other thing is Frei- 
rg immortal; within the city the 
vention of gunpowder took place 
1354. Gunpowder had been 
iown to the Chinese, and the 
rabs also had some knowledge 
an explosive substance through 
e mixing of saltpeter, charcoal 
d sulphur. These Eastern com- 
unds existed in the form of very 
ie powder. At work in his labo- 
tory Berthold Schwarz, a Fran- 
scan monk of Freiburg, while 
nducting experiments in alchemy 
scovered by accident, itis said, 
e secret of making gunpowder in 
ains. The invention was a mo- 
entous one in the history of man- 
nd, as potent in its influence, al- 
ost, as the device of printing. It 
ade obsolete the fortified castle, 
endowed the citizens with an easy means of offense, and feudal- 
n, dependent so much upon the security of the overlord behind 
s castle walls, passed into oblivion. 
The Black Forest parallels the Rhine on one side and the Vosges 
ountains, which rise in Alsace, on the other. Journeying by 
rail from Baden- 
Baden the train, at 
first. tuns) south 
through rolling coun- 
try in the broad valley 
of the Rhine. At Of- 
fenburg it turns 
sharply to the east 
and, almost at right 
angles, plunges into 
the heart of the 
Schwarzwald. Here, 
you are in the middle 
of dark, fir mountains 


the hillsides. As you 
penetrate into these 


- ee ToMstams t 
‘vy ba Sraqjm ey 


The venerable clock-tower in Constance straddles the street 
just beyond the house in which John Huss was arrested. A 
tablet on the wall marks the place. 
stake not very far away, one of the many martyrs to sincerity. 


and fields terraced on 
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deep verdured hills not only the 
character of the country changes 
but the houses of the people too. 
In contrast to the sober dwellings 
of the open country the country 
folk reside in picturesque chalets 
with wide, overhanging eaves. In 
these commodious houses, under 
a single roof, the entire rural 
establishment has its being; the 
family occupies the front of the 
immense structure, and the horses, 
cattle and chickens are snugly 
housed in the rear in fine economy 
of space and convenience. Built, 
usually, on a steep slope, the upper 
part of the hill gives access to. the 
top floor, in which is stored the 
hay, grain, wagons and other im- 
pedimenta of the farm. 

The railway, following its nar- 
row, canyon-like valley, winds in 
and out as it climbs toward the 
summit of the range, burrowing 
through the mountains until, for 
an hour or two near the top, you 
are underground half of the time, 
roaring through the inky tunnels. 
Far below the high road winds sin- 
uously along wooded slopes, past 
tiny farms and through little, red- 
roofed villages, from time to time 
losing itself in the forest. Valleys 
clothed in somber fir open off the 
way disappearing in the folding 
mountains. Emerging from the 
heart of the earth, finally with pant- 
ing engine, you come to a pause 
‘on the topmost ridge where the 
wooded slope, cradling a thriving 
town, falls sharply away at your 
left. Here one of the locomotives 
is detached and you coast down 
the eastern slopes of the tumbling 
mountains into a pleasant rolling 
country of prosperous farms and 
great patches of sable woods. The 
backbone of the mountains has 
been left behind, but much of the 
( extensive district in the principal- 
fensteoce ity of Baden, known as the Black 

ao Forest, is the sort of country into 
which you come forth—upland 
hills, fields of waving grain with | 
splashes of rich forest, swarthy 
with fir and deep shadow. Vil- 
lages snugly set in the hills, va- 
grant castles on inaccessible heights and homes of thrifty country 
folk, lodged wherever a place can be found on the rolling farm 
lands, are all part of the engaging picture. You will like the 
honest sturdy folk of the region who have retained many vener- 
able customs and have never really lost their mysticism of earlier 
times, who yet recite the legends which cluster about the coun- 
tryside and still believe in fairies. 

In the twilight of the evening after your day of enchantment 
in the black hills you come to Constance and drive to the 
strangest and most unique hotel in Germany, perhaps in all 
Europe. The city of Constance clusters on the shores of what 
the Germans call the Boden-see, what we know as the Lake of 
Constance, through the center of which runs the imaginary line 
of the Swiss border. On a tiny isle, adjoining the principal 
part of the town, stands this extraordinary hostelry which was 
once, for many centuries, a Dominican monastery. The pious 
monks who founded this convent in 1236 and gave shelter to the 
wayfarer, or the Merovingian kings whose castle was here before 
them, little dreamed that,»seven centuries later, travel-stained 
pilgrims of another sort would be finding hospitality within the 
walls they loved, would sleep in their cells glorified into rooms 
with modern furnishings, eat in their chapel where holy masses 


Huss was burned at the 
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A stream lined by picturesque dwellings flows through the old 

cathedral and university town of Freiburg. It was here that the 

author had his interview with Maxim Gorky and endeavored, un- 
successfully, to spend sixty million marks in two hours. 


were sung, and dance in their austere refectory to strange music 
from deep-throated saxophone and slithering guitar. But times 
have very much changed and the monastery, little altered from 
ancient days, gives the traveler a taste, much modified to be sure, 
of monastic life. On July 26, 1785, the beautiful Romanesque 
cloisters, mellowed by wind and rain, echoed for the Jast time to 
the measured tread of saintly monk, for, on that melancholy day, 
the final mass was read. This monastery of the Dominicans is 
not without its history, for, in its early days, it was a participant 
in momentous events. The great Council of Constance, which met 
in the city in 1414 and for four years carried on its shesitant 
deliberations, imprisoned in the ivy-clad tower of the convent 
John Huss, the great Bohemian reformer, before giving him to 
the flames. The long-forgotten monks, who reared this place of 
retreat, had an eye for both beauty and solitude, for the monastery 
rises from the waters of the lake whose wavelets lap the terrace 
and gardens of the diminutive island. The heritage of the present 
day visitor is dissipated by:no intrusion of modern times save a 
comfort which was denied these men of seven hundred years ago. 

At the western end of the lake, where the Rhine emerges from 
its enfolding waters to make its devious way through the Father- 
land, Constance carries on its untroubled life. It is a city of old 
fragments, colorful bits from its spectrum of history, shown in 
medieval towers, historic church, decorated buildings and sacred 
memories of John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 

To appreciate modern Constance it is necessary to understand 
the significance of the city in the kaleidoscope of events which 
moved through Europe during the Middle Ages. The glory that 
came to Constance was the luster of the four years in which the 
great conclave of kings and popes, of cardinals and bishops, 
labored to mend the breach which had been made in the tortured 
walls of Christendom. The Christian Church had sunk into the 
very slough of despond, its holy offices were prostituted to the 
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selfish ambitions of its high priests and the profit of those whe 
sold salvation for gold. Rival popes were sitting at Rome anc 
Avignon, deep in intrigue for an extension of their ecclesiastica 
power, their money and their offices adjuncts of political control. 
Popes allied themselves with kings to overcome their enemies 
intrigued against emperors to gain their selfish ends. No chureh 
office, no dispensation, no privilege, not even forgiveness of sin 
could be gained without cash payment. As the prelate, Aenea: 
Sylvius Piccolomini, who later became Pope Pius II, declared aj 
the time of the Council of Constance, “Nothing does the court 
of Rome give without payment, inasmuch as the very laying or 
of hands and the gifts of the Holy Ghost are for sale.” In 1394 
upon the death of the Avignon Pope, Clement VII, a movemeni 
was inaugurated to bring together the two warring factions of} 
the Church and once more to elect a single pope for all Christen- 
dom. Fearing the loss of their personal power, however, tht 
French cardinals elected to the Papacy one of their number, Bene: 
dict XIII, who accepted the office with the understanding that he 
would abdicate if desired, in the interests of the Church. Ir 
1406 Gregory XII was elected to the Apostolic succession by tht 
cardinals at Rome under very much the same conditions. But 
when an attempt was made, through conciliation, to bring these 
men together, looking to the consolidation of the Holy See unde 
one head, they both declined to entertain any such idea. A 
Council at Pisa was subsequently called which declared both 
popes to be in contumacy and proceeded to elect a new pope 
Alexander V. He, dying shortly afterward, was succeeded by Johr 
XXIII, whose past was open to the gravest question, The twe 
other popes defying the mandate of the Council and enjoying ¢ 
measure of recognition and allegiance from their loyal followers 
in their respective nationalities, three men were thus engaged im 
wearing the mantle of Peter as undisputed head of the Church 
on earth. Sigismund, Emperor of Germany, the most influential 
of the European monarchs and, because of his geographical po- 
sition, free from the prejudices of the French and Italian com 
tenders, determined to bring about a decisive action in this matter 
so long in dispute. Accordingly, through his influence, there was 
called to assemble on German soil a great council representing 
the Church universal. In 1414 the Council of Constance open 
its sessions, the greatest assembly of its kind that had met in a 
thousand years. The three contenders for the Papacy were su: 

moned to appear before what was, in effect, an internation 
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in the truest sense of the phrase. Uberlingen 
was once a free city of the Empire, which means 
that the bluest of blood flows in its veins, 
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church congress 
composed of 


from all the 
countries of 
Europe. 

The opening 
of the Council 
was attended by 
scenes of un- 
Dacadt ve Ved 
splendor. There 
were prelates 
garbed in mag- 
nificent attire 
Om every important country in Europe, ambassadors of kings 
ith their*suites and cavalcades of horses and servants, princes 
scompanied by huge retinues, knights in armor and plumed 
slmets, merchants, peddlers, mountebanks, adventurers and 
leasure-seekers—in short such pageantry, with its processions, 
urnaments and royal entrances, as only a momentous medieval 
athering could engender. Into this town of seven thousand 
habitants crowded more than seventy thousand people, occupy- 
i@ every available inch the city afforded and camping in tents 
ang over its outskirts. So packed was the town and so adventur- 
is and hilarious the heterogeneous throng that during the sev- 
‘al years of the Council’s sessions more than five hundred peo- 
le met death through accidental drowning in the lake! 


To this council, occupied with the task of harmonizing opposing. 


ements, deposing three popes and electing a new one in their 
ead, but not too busy to attend to the prosecution of heretics, 
as summoned John Huss the Bohemian reformer. Huss, in 
rague, had been preaching with great vigor and eloquence 
yainst the abuses of the clergy, and particularly against the sale 
f indulgences by the Papacy, and had roused the Bohemian peo- 
le to a demand for reform in 
e church.. Persuaded by ick 
mperor Sigismund of Germany ‘ 
. go to Constance, and furnish- QL, ‘Sig oe 
1 by him with a safe conduct avg 
ere and back, Huss made the 
urney. Following a prelimi- 
ary hearing before a meeting 
f cardinals, and in shameful 
olation of his safe conduct, 
uss was seized and thrown into 
dungeon. The house in which 
> was arrested stands near one 
the ancient gates of the city, 
plaster house of no pretensions 
-a row of houses which line a 
uch-used thoroughfare. The 
ew of this street today and the 
wered gate which straddles it 
ight be that of the time of the 
eat council, so little change 
as been wrought. And _ the 
wer of the monastery into 
hich the reformer was thrown, 
part of the present-day hotel, 
yer which ivy now clambers 
sacefully, faces the lake and 
is been altered slightly if at all 
‘om those momentous times. 
More than six months later, 
1 July 6, 1415, after many re- 
isals to recant,. Huss was 
ought before the Council, as- 
mbled in-the venerable Gothic 
arch which still raises its tow- 
- over the center of the town. 
ere, before the assemblage 
presenting all Christendom, 
ithout any supporting wit- 
asses, he was accused, among 
her things, of declaring him- 


representatives - 
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his -stanaticaly vac- 
cusers, he was 
formally degraded 
from the  priest- 
hood, expelled 
from the Church 
which he had tried 
to reform and, ar- 
rayed in a paper 
cap bearing the 


legend “We com- a 
mit your soul to as 
the devil,” he was | 


led= forth tothe 

stake, praying and 

singing, in the presence of a great throng of onlookers. As the 
flames rose around him he chanted a hymn and his lips moved in 
prayer as his head dropped to death. 

A few paces within the main entrance of the church an unob- 
trusive stone slab, containing a small heart-shaped brass plate, 
marks the spot where Huss stood and faced his accusers. Within 
this miinster there is much the same atmosphere as in the days 
of the great intolerance. Primitive frescoes adorn the walls and, 
set in a deep grotto, imparting a sense of realism to the scene, 
is a heroic figure of Christ seated in contemplation wearing a 
crown of thorns and bearing a scepter in his hands. 

Entering this historic church we found ourselves in the middle 
of a funeral service attended by a large congregation of people. 
Standing almost on the spot where, centuries before, Huss had 
been placed for judgment, we surveyed the solemn assembly, in- 
tent on a service which has altered little with the centuries. Men 
and women, kneeling at worship, did homage to the departed, 
many of them burning candles on the rails of the pews in front. 
In the center of the church, in the main aisle before the high 
altar, rested the catafalque under a blue cover embroidered with 
two large crosses. Candles 
burned at the four corners and 
bay trees rose on either side. The 
priest in fine vestments, assisted 
by two altar boys, conducted the 
service inaudibly before the high 
altar which glittered with gold, 
silver and brass. Above the 
altar was an insignia glowing 
with light from a source behind. 
The service was attended by an 
occasional jingling of bells, at the 
sound of which the people 
crossed themselves. The silence 
was so profound that only the 
movement of priest and boys 
showed the service to be in 
progress. Finally, the partici- 
pants in the service, led by a boy 
elevating the cross, marched 
through the choir to the casket, 
one of their number swinging a 
censor of smouldering incense. 
Here they paused, the priest 
chanted for a few minutes, they 
retraced their steps, and the serv- 
ice was at an end. 

After the condemnation and 
burning of Huss the great Coun- 
cil of Constance continued in 
session for three years, endeavor- 
ing to reconcile the discordant 
factions in the church, dealing 
with heresy, forcing resignations 
from the two contending popes 
and selecting for the Papaty a 
man who would be, in reality, 
the supreme head of the church. 

fF waraceosul{ Nearly a year after the execution 
Gerbony of Huss his friend and fellow 
reformer, Jerome of Prague, 


The cathedral of Freiburg, in the Black Forest, is one of the finest who first had fled from the 


lf the fourth person of the Gothic buildings in Germany, and its soaring tower is noted for its C 5 ‘ 
rinity. On the same ¢ day, bear- fine harmony and exquisite airiness of line. Freiburg has for its ouncil and then recanted, with- 


g all kinds of indignities from.‘ background the dark, fir-clad hills of the Schwarzwald. drew his recantation and met his 
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The Lake of Constance is a favorite vacation ground 
for the German people, and they never end with de- 
lighting in the views seen from the steamer’s deck. 


death unflinchingly in the manner that Huss had done. The 
place of execution of these stalwart reformers, who lived a cen- 
tury too early for the accomplishment of their hopes, lies well 
within the present limits of Constance, although in earlier days it 
was well outside the town. A huge rock designates the spot 
where these supreme acts of intolerance were carried out, events 
that for decades rocked Eastern Europe in civil war and caused 
untold hatred, misery and suffering. 

The final act of the Council was the election to the Papacy of 
Martin V, in a session held in the great council chamber of the 
Kaufhaus, which remains a silent witness to the stirring events 
of that day. It is a picturesque old building that in the seventh 
century of its life is a restaurant! Here on its terrace by the 
lake the modern traveler may sit at ease in an epoch which bears 
its heretics and heartaches with amiable tolerance. After this 
one decisive action the Council disbanded, happy to be done with 
the years of intrigue and wrangling which marked its delibera- 
tions. The fundamentals underlying the church’s corruption had 
not been altered; abuses of the pope and clergy continued in un- 
abated fashion, ‘finally to culminate in the Reformation more 
than a century later. 


All these events, marked by suspicion and hatred, happily are things of 
the remote past and, except for its venerable buildings and towers, and 
streets retaining the artistic expression of a more romantic time, there is 
nothing in this ‘bright and cleanly Constance to remind one of unhappier 
“It nestles on the shore of its inland sea out of which, at its gate, 
flows the sparkling Rhine, its terraces lapped by wavelets of, green water, 


days. 


its air crystalline from the nearby Alps. 


If you have the spirit of the explorer, as we had, you will set sail across 
the Boden-see in one of the many steamers which ply its waters in search 
The Lake of Constance, which 
is a sea in every sense of the word, for it has a length of forty miles and 
a width of more than seven, unfolds its beauty unstintingly as you sail its 
The undulating yellow fields, ripe with harvest, red-topped 
farmhouses, hamlets of steep-roofed buildings gleaming red and brown 


of the medieval towns along its shores. 


liquid ways. 
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reach Meersburg, and five miles further along the same shore 
you come to Uberlingen, two towns of great picturesqueness. 
Meersburg clambers up an almost precipitous slope and culminates 
in a sixteenth century castle which is perched theatrically on a 
cliff, completely dominating its environment. Up the face of this 
slope the streets climb resolutely, thoroughfares flanked by gabled 
houses, as little used to-day probably as when in the heyday of 
their glory centuries ago, for the town has hardly two thousan 
people: The few streets that serve the community have many 
vistas that charm the eye, for progress has left untouched the 
towers of the ancient walls and the venerable dwellings of the 
townsfolk with all their idiosyncracies of design. The piéce d 
resistance, however, is the castle which, with its medieval eel 
anchored to its foundation of rock, stands guard over the town 
and the lake below. The entrance over a short causeway, on 
occupied by a drawbridge, is all that the gateway to a baron’ 
stronghold should be. This flying roadway spans a deep ravine 
in the cliff, at the bottom of which stands an old mill as satis 
fying to the eye as the portal above. The ravine has every 
appearance of being a thoroughly honest affair, but the records 
show it to have been artificially made in 1334, evidently to mak 
the castle less vulnerable to attack, Within the gate is a mall 
court and, under-archways of masonry, you pass to grim stone 
corridors which serve the rooms within, lighted by tiny windows 
in the uncompromising walls. The view from the schloss, and 
indeed from any point of vantage in the upper town, is a bound-_ 
less panorama of lake, glittering in the clear sunshine, and soft- 
ly outlined hills beyond. The history of Meersburg is one that 
echoes but feebly in the annals of the nation. Its cemetery re- 
deems it, however, from a drab mediocrity for it contains the 
tomb of Mesmer, the illustrious discoverer of mesmerism, who 
died in 1815. Presumably Mesmer was a native son, either by 
birth or adoption, but whether this be so or not the town points 
with justifiable pride to his mortal remains which are interred 
in a spot so convenient of access. 

The same prospect that reveals itself from upper Meersburg 
can be enjoyed from a lower level most of the way to Uber- 
lingen, if you elect to journey there by the highway, for the 
road parallels the shore all the way. It is a pleasant drive along 
side dancing waters through meadows and fields of waving grain 
and hamlets that squat on the hospitable shore. We flew alon 
this road in a car, for which we had arranged by telephone ‘coe 
Constance, encountering little traffic on the way, for the com 
mercial importance of the route is not by any means a notable 
one. Along the way our genial chauffeur pointed out the places’ 
of interest, which were not places of interest at all, for they con- 
sisted of but a few time-worn villages introduced by a fragment 


of rampart, a crumbling city gate or a church softened by time. 
| 


in the brilliant sun, towers with pointed spires and church steeples rising “ i 


feebly into the vast, empyrean blue. Here and there on the rippling waters 
creep toward their destina- 
tions, mere specks beside the trim white steamboats making their ac- 
As you proceed along the lake, the tumbling Alps to 
the south come into view, wrapped in their mantles of haze, the distant 
peaks rising above their fellows, thrusting their pinnacles into the lazily 
Even in mid-August the snow streaks their hoary heads 
with white and gray. Tumbling billows of fleece float the azure sky in 
complete disdain of time, at intervals hiding the sun and casting path- 
In contrast with 
the other side the north shore is flat, lying, in some places, so low that 
the villages, whose gabled outlines rise amid the trees, seem to spring from 


fishing boats, propelled by oar and motor, 


customed rounds. 


moving clouds. 


ways of darkness on the transparent green of the water. 


the lake itself. 


Steaming directly across the lake from Constance, in half an hour you 


crlake oe 
The steamers on Lake Constance furnish 

an easy and comfortable means of com- 
munication between the interesting towns 

that dot the shores of the lake. 
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rHE POOH HUED CITY OF JAIPUR | 


welve Years’ Imprisonment for Importing Beef—The Curious Craft of 
the Goldworkers—Strange Arts of the Dyers 


By REGINA L>JAIS 
Illustrations by the Author 


>) TROLLING thr ough the streets of Jaipur, the rose-colored city of India, 
| I caught myself wondering whether I had:not through an error wandered 
into a huge menagerie. Huge elephants painted with green and red and 
Id on forehead and trunk swung by in slow magnificence, as if conscious 
the gorgeous gold bejeweled embroidered trappings which adorned the 
xurious red velvet cushioned houdahs. Camels, ragged but supercilious, 
ured’ at us like sour old dowagers. Monkeys chattered on the cornices, 
acocks strutted nonchalantly in the middle of the road, pigeons whirled 
Out us in a biue cloud, and the Sacred White Bulls were roaming at will 
rough the bazaar, helping themselves out of the baskets of the vendors whose 
ly defense was’ to protest gently, “But see my brother across the street has 
ait of much greater excellence than my poor trash.” 
As a Hindu you are of course very kind to animals, when you believe that 
e eyes “of your ancestors may be looking out at you thr ough the eyes of a cow 
a monkey or a peacock, as the case may be. If you bring beef into Jaipur 
u are liable to imprisonment for twelve years. You may kill sheep, goats 
d chickens, but if you kill a pigeon the penalty is two years in jail. You 
ll get twelve years for killing a bull and twenty-five for killing a cow or a 
acock. They say that the pet tigers of the Maharaja are led through the 
eets on a leash, but they took their airing on some other avenue this morning. 
e were pleased. 
Approaching the busy marketplace we were surprised to find such familiar 
etables as cauliflower, turnips and beets, which the women bring in from 
> country in huge baskets carried on their heads. Despite the evident heavy 
rdens and work these women looked very happy; a smiling face is in fact 
2 rule in Jaipur. It will look out at you from under an enormous water 
, or a rare head-dress of seed pearls, with the same friendly flash of white 
th. The women were grinding the grain with mortar and pestle, after the 
cient custom, singing as they bent over their arduous task. Almost like the 
ttle grains of sand and the mighty ocean” fable did they seem, behind the 
ge piles of grain, covering both sides of a wide avenue. 
There are three of these broad streets in Jaipur, real boulevards over a 
ndred feet wide. From these at regular intervals run streets just half as wide, 
d the spaces between these streets are again divided by streets that are twice 
narrow. The shops are mainly on the broad streets that run east to west. 
This morning Jaipur’s main street was flooded with brilliant sunshine. The 
st hours of morning prayer and meditation were over and early visiting 
d begun. The boulevard was a broad channel along which swirled colors 
fire between banks of rose-colored stucco against a cobalt sky. The saris 
the women, the turbans and waistbands of the men, the floating rags of 
s street . urchins—magenta—vermilion—orange—green—purple and_ tur- 
oise—a sea of opalescence. 
These women of Jaipurt How they would despise a tailored suit of navy 


The peasant women of Jaipur are veritable Amazons, and 
it is no unusual sight to see one bearing on her head a 
jar large enough to hide one of the Forty Thieves. As 
cities in the East go, Jaipur is quite new, for it was 
founded in 1728, not quite two hundred years ago. The 
city is an independent state of the province of Rajputana, 
the home of the finest fighting blood in all the Hind. 


blue. I pretended to be examining the wares of a 
little shop, but in reality I was staring at my 
gorgeously clad sisters. What a beauty! Her 
pleated skirt, cut circular, long and very full, is 
deep red; her sari, or upper drapery covering head 


aN POURTEEN- YEAR-OLD YOGI AND HIS DISCIPLES 
is difficult to say whether the life of so infantile a yogi is pathetic or disgusting. Day and night for two and a half years he sat in his shallow 


: pit—he may be there yet—smoking hemp and drinking a little milk as his only sustenance. 
Clothing he had none, but covered his emaciated body with ashes from the burning wood. And high 
f caste Hindus ‘prayed to him as to a god. 


gious meditation before his wood fire. 


He renounced all earthly allegiance, and remained in 
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and waist, is silk spattered with 
sparks of turquoise and green and 
gold. There is a ring in her nose 
as large as a bracelet. In her ears 
are earrings caught over the rim 
with strings of pearls, and with 
tassels of pearls falling to the 
shoulders. On her arms are as 
many as twenty bracelets, gold 
and silver and the clear color of 
shell-lac. Several necklaces she 
wears, and a dozen anklets. There 
are rings on her toes, also, and I 
can well believe the saying that 
there are ten jewelers in India to 
one in America, 

The women drawing water at 
the well, the women grinding 
corn, even the beggar women are 
adorned with bracelets, anklets, 
necklaces and nose rings. This 
nose ring is analogous to the 
Western woman’s wedding ring. 
Poor women save painfully, bit by 
bit, to purchase the jewels for the 
nose stud. A ruby between two 
pearls is the favorite jewel—it 
signifies 


DRYING DYED STUFFS IN THE OPEN STREETS us 


The dyers walk to and fro in the one hundred and ten foot avenue of Jaipur, drying brilliantly dyed silks anil 


cottons, like waving rainbows. 


No cloth here is dipped fewer than four times, and many are dipped eight or 


ten to satisfy that love of color that is so characteristic of the natives of this city. 


heart between two guardians of purity. A 


poor mother may finally succeed in buying the two pearls. 


The sacred monkeys chatter on the cornices of the richly carved, 
Indeed, all the buildings in Jaipur are of 
rose-colored-stucco, decorated with elaborate filigree and painted 
with patterns of animals and floral designs. 
also rose colored, surrounds the entire city. 
Persian and _ Italian, 
no doubt, to the Portuguese astronomer who assisted in planning 


rose-colored houses. 


is a combination ‘of Indian, 


the city 


Jaipur’s 


A crenellated wall, 
architecture 
this last due, 


She will pass them on to.her daughter, who will add the ruby. Then the 
jewel will become a family treasure, and the granddaughters can begin to 
save for earrings. The East Indians, by the way, did not forget that 
natural flowers were the original ornament of their sex ; thus the Hindu 
word for earring, for example, means Ear Flower. % 
AtlastI tore myself —_ Be 
away from the pic- § E 
tures created by the 
stream of gorgeous 
women (many of 
whom had smiled so 
bewitchingly into my 
impertinent camera), 
and really did begin 
to look at the houses 
and shops. 

These shops and all 
buildings in Jaipur 
are of rose-colored 
stucco, decorated with 
elaborate filigree and 
painted with patterns 
of animals and floral 
designs. It seems like 
a dream city, and as 
such was conceived 
and built to please a 
king in 1728, not 
quite two hundred 3 

‘years ago. Thus Jaipur, as cities go in the East, is new and was nam: 
for the famous Maharaja Sawai, Jai-Singh, the Second, who founded and 
built it; a much beloved and favored chief who aided the son of Prince 
Agim Shah in the struggle against political and religious invaders, final 
driving the Mughals out of Jaipur. So it is that the city remains pure 
Hindu, retaining an all-Indian atmosphere. Jai-Singh enjoyed a long g 
and prosperous reign until 1743. 

A crenellated wall, also rose colored, surrounds the entire city, ant 
there are seven elaborate gateways. The architecture is a combinatior 
of Indian, Persian and Italian. The Italian is very apparent, and i 
partly due to that Portuguese astronomer who assisted in planning th 
city. Egyptian influence can also be recognized, in the pyramidal temples 
which taper to lofty gilded spires. Jaipur is an independent State of 
the province of Rajputana, which is a land of Kings and the Sons of 
Kings, very influential and prosperous. The horsemen are noted fighters, 
and bear themselves with dignity and the hauteur of ancestral nobility. — 

In the days of its royal splendor the Sacred Bull, with gold-tippec 
horns and gold-shod feet, in bejeweled harness of carved metal or inla 
teak and ivory, and trailing cloth of real gold, stiff with jeweled go 
embroidery, drew the carriages of state through the rose-colored city 
Jaipur. Gay carriages indeed these were, of red lacquer, for example, 
with royal peacocks “enameled on the poles and precious jewels embroid- 

(Continued on page 48) 


The brass engravers of Jaipur use primitive tools, 
handed down from father to son for generations. In 
the old days the beautifully engraved brass trays for 
which Jaipur is famous were made to bear the offer 
ings of flowers that were daily taken to the temples 


‘| 
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_ WHAT THE ALBANIANS THINK OF AMERICA 


How the Albanians Were Scattered—American Relief—The Hay Eats the 
Horse—America’s Lack of Sophistication 


By ROSE WILDER LANE 


This 1s the eighth article; the seventh, “What the South Americans Think of America”, having been published in the De- 
cember issue of TRAVEL, in a series that has been designed to present as vividly and as accurately as possible the points of 
view held on America by the chief nations of the world. While it may well be questioned whether Albania can fairly 
be classed as a “chief” nation, this article has been included especially because the point of view set forth serves as some 
indication of the stand taken by the whole Balkan area. Jt is a matter of common knowledge that the United States 
today holds the key position in world affairs. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance that the citizens of this coun- 
iry know what the nationals of other world powers really think of her. The editors of TRAVEL have invited various experts 
to prepare this material on the chief nations of both the Orient and the Occident. The editors, however, disclaim all 
. responsibility for the opinions or views expressed in these essays. The series is presented simply as cxpert tesimony. In 
nee each instance the author of the article has been selected because he or she was in a position to speak wilh authority 
on the country that was being treated. Articles have appeared on France, Germany, Japan, China, Grecce, Italy and 
South America. Among the powers still to be dealt with are England, Ireland, Russia and Canada 
Rose Wilder Lane is well known as a writer and traveler. .She will be recalled for her “Henry Ford’s Own Slory,’ pub- 
lished in 1917, and for “The Making of Herbert Hoover,’ issued three years later. In 1922 she won the second O, Henry 
prize for her short story, “Innocence.” Miss Lane has traveled extensively in the Near Last and, for some lime past, 
: has settled in Albania, 


; 
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NTO my Albanian garden, protected by its high walls from 
even the leisurely and almost noiseless traffic of a capital 
in which courtesy is still valued more than speed, the ques- 

1 from New York comes strangely: What do the Albanians 

nk of us? 

remember so many Albanians, in so many places . . . 

What has become of the Albanians who were outlawed in 

ir own homes when the quarreling at Versailles ended? 

Janians say there were a million and a half of them. I do 

_know that this is true; the figures glibly quoted by “author- 

s” on both sides of every Balkan frontier have no more 

ue than any biased personal opinion. Two-thirds of the 

ritory which, in the Turkish Empire, was called Albanian, 
ame Serbian or Greek when the frontiers were drawn. In 

e Albania there remain about eight hundred thousand in- 

yitants. Let us say, then, that a million and a half were 


gained in Albanian in the bazaars of Podgoritsa and Kolashin 
and talked Albanian in villages so near to Athens that not even 
the most rabid Albanian orator laid claim to them for his 
country. 

I believe it, also, because I have here and there come upon 
these exiled Albanians. Three hundred of them reached Con- 
stantinople in the summer of 1923. They said the Serbs had 
driven them from their homes into Bulgaria. They said that 
all along the Albanian frontiers their people were being deported 
and replaced by Serbs. They said they could not get into free 
Albania because the Serbs had closed the frontiers. Many 
refugees, they said, were killed and many died on the mountain 
trails; some thousands were dying of starvation in Bulgaria. 
This three hundred had got through to Constantinople. They 
were also dying of starvation and starvation’s diseases. 

There were at the time great American organizations in Con- 
stantinople, pouring out millions to aid the victims of Turkish 


t on the other side of the frontiers. I could quote quantities 
Balkan statistics to prove this statement, but 1 do not believe 
Ikan statistics. I believe the statement, because I have bar- 


barbarities. It was not the object of these organizations to 
save victims of barbarities other than Turkish; therefore they 


A ALBANIAN IRREGULARS 

<é nearly all mountaineers, notably the Scots, the Albanians are fighters. Their irregular troops are capable of keeping many times their own num- 

- of more highly organized forces in play. The real origin of these people is lost in the outskirts of history, but they are believed to be the most 

cient race in southeastern Europe. While neither history nor legend affords any record of their arrival in the Balkan Peninsula, it is conjectured 
that they @re the direct descendants of the earliest Aryan immigrants who formed the basis of the pre-Grecian civilization. 


(App 


did nothing for 
the Albanians. It 
should be said that 


these dying Al- 
banians did not 
ask for charity; 


Albanians die, like 
any other people, 
of suffering and 
of hunger, but 
they do not beg. 
These. refugees, 
from Kossova and 
the mountains, 


) 


happened to be Roman Catholics. The Turks in Constantinople 
organized relief for them, fed them, clothed them, settled them 
in Turkish ‘villages. Other groups followed the first. There was 
a small, steady trickle of Albanian refugees, making their way 


nalf the length of the Balkans to safety in Turkey. Many died, 
of course, but many must still be living in Anatolia. They were 


the finest type of the mountaineer Albanian, of the purest Albanian 
blood. I do not know what they think of America. 

There were also the Albanians who found their homes on the 
map of Greece, when the Peace began. These were the Albanians 
of the villayet of Janina, whose ancestors were living there when 
Pericles ruled in Athens. Their grandfathers had fought Turkey 
in the war that won Greece her independence. They spoke Greek. 
They were alleged—and even, by strangers who knew little Greek 
and less history, believed—to be Greeks, when the drawing of the 
Greek frontier was a burning question. 

But the frontier was no longer a question after the destruction 
of ‘Smyrna, when the subterranean war between the Allies in the 
grave of the Sick Man of Europe was given pause by the rising 
of the corpse, sword in hand. I think the Albanians of Janina 
were not mentioned at the conferences in Lausanne which left 
Mustapha Kemal in possession of his winnings, and arranged for 
an exchange of alien populations between Greece and Turkey. 
But when the exchange of populations went into effect, those 
Albanians—by one of those transformations not unique in Balkan- 
European politics—became no longer Albanians, nor even Greeks, 
but Turks.- This news came to the Albanian villages of Janina 
not only as a tragedy, but as an incredible and horribly fantastic 
tragedy. 

It must be recalled that the Turkish conquest of Albania in the 
15th century is comparatively a recent event in Albanian history. 
Some time before that, Albania was partially conquered by Rome. 
No one has yet asserted that the Albanians are Romans, although 
Mussolini may possibly do so. Albanians can be no more surprised 


TRAVEI 


by such a_ state+ 
ment than they were 
when they learne 

that they were ft 

be deported to Tur 
key as Turks. They 
were still _ living: 
where their fathers 
had lived for um- 
numbered gen 
erations; only a line 
on a map prevented 


them from _ being 
citizens of the AF 
banian republi 


which had just won 
freedom from Tur: 
key after five 
centuries of subju- 
gation and a decade 
of fighting. if 

America loomed 
very large in the 
Greek ‘scene at that, 
time. The American 


Above may be seen a modern Albanian ie 
school. Like all nations who have been sub- Near East Reliet 
ject peoples, the Albanians are keenly desir- and the American 


ous of education and zealous in its defense. 
From 1879-86 Turkey permitted the estab- 
lishment of Albanian schools and their prog- 


ress during this period was remarkable. 


attempt at educational freedom was made 
again at the time of the Young Turk revolu- 
tion in 1908, but it was soon found that the 
Young Turks were no different from their 
Today, Albania has her, schools, 
which are well attended. On the left is a 
His specialty is Turkish 
delight and nougatine, though he also has a 


forebears. 
sweetmeat seller. 


sort of taffy with walnuts in it. 


Red Cross ha 

powers little short 
of regal, in - them 
administration of 
relief for popula- 
tions numbering 
millions. The Amer- 
ican tobacco inter- 
ests controlled 
internal finance 
—though no om 

knew it, until a too- 


An 


abrupt use of their unsuspected power wrecked Greek busi- 
ness and commerce in a panic that touched every Greek 


citizen. America was present in Committees and Commissions, 


and was felt to be in complete 
control of the exchange of popu- 
lations between Greece and Tur- 
key. The Albanians of Janina 
attempted to’ make their voice 
heard in the confusion, con- 
fidently relying upon justice from 
America. 

I was not in Greece at the 
time. I know nothing of the 
true history of the affair. But 
neither do the unfortunate Al- 
banians of Janina, who, before 
the Albanian Government could 
take steps determined enough to 
stop it, found themselves being 
landed, homeless and penniless, 
on the shores of Anatolia. They 
found themselves in an_ alien 
land, the country of their an- 
cestral enemies and oppressors. 
This was, really, quite an unfor- 
tunate mistake. Many of them 
have since been |yrought into free 
Albania—where they are refugees 
—by the efforts and at the ex- 
pense of the Albanian Govern- 
ment. Many are still in Turkey. 
I do not know what they think 
of Americans. 

So let us confine this inquiry 
to the Albanians who are living 
in free Albania. 

As I sit beneath the fig trees 
in my garden, I see Lazar com- 
ing from the house. Lazar is the 
kavass; a northern Albanian, a 


The ancient Albanian costumes 
are very beautiful; the full 
trousers and long, open coa 
caught with a broad sash, 
along with the slashed sleeve 
and the graceful headdres: 
making a combination that is 
the envy and despair of the 

modern Parisian. 
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vout Roman Catholic, 
9re honest than day- 
ht, as devoted to his 
sal of service as a 
int. He brings a cup 
coffee to refresh me 
ter the labor of read- 
x letters. Lazar can- 
t read, because when 
was a boy the Turks 
ll held Albania, and 
ere ,were no schools. 
e has been talking to 
e new cook about 
nerica. 
He explains, “John 
ys he can not cook 
re ‘as he cooked in 
emphis, in Tennessee 
America. He says 
can not get the many 
ings he needs, here in 
is poor country. In 
nessee, he says, 
ere is everything’ to 


ok with, in even the THE CASTLE of ALI BEY 


itchen, and a 
aoe Cd teye Food In the southern part of old Albania is the famous Lake of Janina, and here is situated the castle of Ali Bey of Tepelen, 
eryone a potentate of the eighteenth century. Ali Bey was an able, cruel and unscrupulous man. He subdued the neighboring 
princes. He says  pashas and chiefs, crushed all opposition, and exercised a practical sovereignty from the Adriatic to the Aegean. This 
at there a man may he did under the very nose of Turkey. Ali Bey introduced comparative civilization at his capital of Janina and main- 


rm two napoleons a tained direct relations with foreign powers. A Turkish army overthrew him in 1822. 

y.’  Lazar’s wages ; aie ; 3 

e two napoleons a month. No one of his kind has more. horse. It is one criticism of our civilization, packed into three 
“Ves,” I say. “That is true. Did John say how much aman _ words. 

ist pay to live?” But its force is a little spoiled by the fact that John would 
“No, he did not say that. He says he came away because he like to go back to America. 

uld not live there. I do not understand that. How can a man I remember the evening of a day late in the summer of 1922. 
th two napoleons a day fail to have all his heart desires? No Harding had been nearly two years in the White House. The 
merikes, thot John, bara han kalen.” The proverb translates, last effort of the Arabs to drive the English from Mesopotamia 


“he hay eats the horse.” In America the load of hay eats the had failed. The Caucasian republics were turning back to the 
Russian fold. Other 
events of some impor- 
tance had occurred, and 
were occurring, on the 
round globe. But I was 
sitting by a campfire in 
the Mati, and in the 
Mati the fact that a real 
live American was 
actually to be seen there 
was overshadowing even 
the destructive Serbian 
raid of the previous 
week. A group of chiefs 
was gravely assembled 
at the campfire. Among 
these was a_ bearded 
Hodja, descendant of 
the Prophet, sanctified 
by pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The campfire was 
deep in the mountains, 
very near the Serbian 
frontier, ‘Tirana, and 
the government, were 
five days’ journey to the 
west. The Hodja was 
the only man in the 
group who did not carry 
a rifle on his back, 

_ knives and pistols in his 
sash, full ammunition 

| = belts around the waist. — 

ae Eat Night was falling; we 

s THE MOUNTAIN RAMPARTS OF ALBANIA could see the Serbian 


Irthern and southern Albania are crumpled into rugged mountains ; only the central portion of the country has A campfires, and the 
lating plains. This has made Albania a difficult proposition for any invading power to pele but, on the peer Bea Roni 1 eticiectareed 
= dissensions between the native chiefs have too often in the past prevented Albania’s showing a united front to the RB ATR Ed: “1d 
emy. These mountains, so characteristic of the country, are the dwelling place of the blood feud, which is carried g n wild. 


on in these rocky fastnesses with a bitter savagery that is without parallel elsewhere. One expected the talk to 
te % 


wee Se a 
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THE PUBLIC SQUARE OF AN ALBANIAN TOWN 


Albania is a country of villages and small towns. 


It is assumed that the mountain ranges are rich in minerals, but these are totally undeveloped and 


the vast forests are still practically untouched. Albanian industries are very nearly non-existent, and even its agriculture is carried on in a primi- 


tive fashion, 


In spite of this, however, Albania furnishes almost the entire corn supply of the Dalmatian coast and islands, and maize is the fayvem 


ite grain for home consumption. 


be of raids and wars, or of the Djinns that haunt the forests of 
the Bulqis. But the Hodja asked me whether I believed in God. 

He meant Jehovah, the god of Abraham, who appeared in a 
burning bush to Moses. I passed successfully a searching exami- 
nation in the history of Jehovah and his prophets from Abraham 
to David. The Hodja then spoke of Christ, the great Prophet, 
and recounted with simplicity and eloquence the story of his 
birth, his life, his crucifixion and resurrection. He proceeded to 
Mohammed, and tlds of his life, teachings, death and ascent to 
Heaven. He was gratified when I 
spoke of the rock that tried to follow 
him, and remains to this day in the 
Mosque of Omar with the print of 
the angel’s restraining hand upon it. 
The Hodja had understood that Mo- 
hammed was not well known in my 
country. I admitted this. He ex- 
pressed a pious hope that the light 
might soon come to America’s dark- 
ness, 

The interview ended, and _ the 
Hodja’s last words to me were, “Long 
life and prosperity to your great 
King Wilson, renowned for his 
benevolence to the poor and_ the 
oppressed.” : 


a 


When he had gone, a chief turned to me. “) have no use for 
the Hodjas,” he said. “They are no good; they teach nothing. 
The children learn nothing but the Koran in their schoois. J 
would give all the Hodjas “that have lived since the days of the 
Prophet (may his shadow increase!) for one American school 
in my village.” 

There are two points of view on America, both Albanian, and 
both still authentic. But when the old men die, there will be only 
one. Already the chief’s view prevails, and those who still turn 
their faces toward the East are not receiving the honor that, in 
their vouth, all men paid to the aged, You see these old men 
sitting, benevolent, thoughtful, a little sad, and quite neglected, 
in their shops in the bazaars. The young men would exchange 
all that ever came out of the East for a Ford, for a Singer sew= 
ing machine, for even a stiff straw hat. Six years ago, when 
I first came to Albania, “old man” was a word that expressed 
deference ; today it expresses good-natured tolerance. Tomorrow 
the youths of Albania may take their manners ready-made from 
America, as now—if they can—they get their clothes. 

For Albania has gone straight to America, without pausing in 
Europe. This is true of all the western Balkan countries. But 
it seems to me that Albania’s returning sons have brought back 
more of America. The Slavs, as a rule, work in American mines; 
the Greeks become shoe-blacks, fruit- sellers, restaurant keepers; 
the Albanians scatter. When there were forty thousand Alban- 
ians in the United States there was no Albanian quarter. 
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I think of Thomas Nasi, who played in the Boston Sym- 
hony, returned to Albania to organize brass bands and choral 
ycieties, wrote the song the Albanians sang in battle while they 
ere driving the Italians from Valona (and shared in the fight- 
ig) ;.then went back to Boston to buy one of that city’s largest 
sic companies. I know a Bey, who during two years in 
merica spent 
ree thousand dol- 
rs from home 
1d held = thirty- 
yen jobs—one in 
ansas_ harvest 
elds, ome in a 
1onograph - re c- 
‘| factory where 
> was foreman, 
1e as a servant of 
e servants in the 
iitmore Hotel in 
ew York; he en- 
‘ted as a private 
? the ae Ey D., 
ent through some 
‘the worst fight- 
g, and after the 
ar returned to his 
lbanian estates. 
e does not know 
actly how much 
nd jhe: owns, but 
Wath theres, care: ; 
renty-nine  vil- 
yes. | He’says he 
poenot. like 
merica. “‘Every- 
1e works. DT’m 
zy; 1 don’t like to 
ork.” Laziness is 

; creed. He has 


cultural School at Kavaja. 
pital, founded by, Americans. 


stalled American = = ; me 

Po Ba tg WALLACHIAN SOLDIERS ENCAMPED AT A CASTLE OF ALI BEY 

ates ‘replacing Albania has supplied the best troops of the Greek army and in the old days the bodyguard of the 
i 1 Sultan was composed of these hardy fighters. Albania, like several other small countries, has 


2 water - buffalo 
d wooden plow 
tractors. 

These two men” » 


suffered severely through the disagreements of her stronger neighbors. Matters affecting her have 


keep the peace among the imperialistic powers by which she was, and is, surrounded. 


been decided too often, not on a basis of justice to her, but simply in a way that would serve to 
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There is also the Albanian Hos- 
The Technical School and the 
hospital are aftermaths of American Red Cross work. 
Albania had only the crumbs that fell from the richly spread 
table of American relief work in Europe after the war. 
was partly due to transportation difficulties, and partly to the fact 


This 


-that Albania’s 
voice was the only 
one not heard in 


Hh wie, an 
clamor for help. 
The whole of Al- 
bania: suffered, 
during the ten 
years of armed in- 
vasion and  de- 
struction, as Bel- 
gium and northern 
France suffered. 
But the Albanians 
are used to suffer- 
ing; their history 
is a record of little 
else. And they are 
used to dying fight- 
ing — to meeting 
the worst that 
enemies can do, 
with their heads 
up and their self- 
respect, at least, 
untouched. They 
do not ask help, be- 
cause their u‘n- 
civilized creed is 
that there are 
some things more 
valuable than life, 
and that to beg is 
to lose one of 
them. It was the 
appeals of an Eng- 
lish army officer 
that brought the 
American Red 
Cross to Albania. 
It did some re- 


€ more prominent than the unnoticed thousands, but they are 
sical. Albanians have in common with Americans a curiosity 
out anything unknown, a liking for varied experience. Thou- 
ads of them go to America; thousands from every European 
ople go to America. But the Albanians do not settle into “little 
banias.” They explore America, they ransack it. As a rule 
-y do not send money home; they spend it. They spend it for 
ucation, and for experience that is educational. Many trans- 
mt themselves to America, coming home only to marry—and 
trying the wife chosen by their families, for they prefer 
banian marriage customs to American. Others return, say- 
; that America is the greatest country on earth, rich, com- 
‘table, beautiful, full of opportunities—but that it’s good to 
back in a place that’s less noisy, less hurried, with more time 
* conversation. They bring back American ideas; industrial, 
hitectural, agricultural ideas. 

Recently I drove the length of France and Italy, ina Ford. In 
sry village and city the car was a sensation in the streets, 
1 crowds assembled around it when it stopped, because it is 
latest model Ford, heard of everywhere, but not yet seen. 
Albania it passes unremarked. There are two hundred Fords 
Albania, and perhaps forty of them are the latest model. 
Roumania has Bucharest, the “little Paris” of the Balkans. 
nania has Korca, the ‘little America.” Korca has so little 
ive flavor that it mani almost be an American- town getting 
dy for a costume carnival. Korca has American houses, with 
ices, lawns, flower-beds, porches, pianos tinkling in the sum- 
r evenings. The very, children on the streets speak American, 
g American songs. Korca is, in size, the third important city 
Albania; in culture, it is the capital, . 

[here are two other, centers of American culture here; the 


ana Technical School, and the Albanian-American. Agri- 
fe é 


} 


,oppression had delayed their country five cen- 


lief work; not much, because supplies could not be got past all 
the demands of Europe and the added difficulties of transporta- 
tion. Albanians received this help with the deep gratitude of 
self-respecting people, and experienced relief -workers were 
astounded when refugees pressed into their hands little gifts— 
a last silver buckle, a bit of embroidery saved from a burned 
home, an egg from the one hen still belonging to a family. Grati- 
tude is not national; all peoples are grateful for food when they 
are starving—even those who merely clutch it and clamor, 
“More!” Albanians, as their enemies assert and they themselves 
deplore, are uncivilized; traces of barbarian culture still remain, 
and this gave its unique aspect to Albanian gratitude. It was 
sincere, self-respecting, and lasting. It sought, and still seeks, 
to express itself in action.’ An American in 
Albania is still, to the people, a representative of 
a nation not merely the richest in the world, but 
also the kindest. In justice to some other peo- 
ples, one should say that America is not one 
of Albania’s creditors. But if it were, I- doubt 
if Albanian gratitude would be changed. There 
is just enough of the barbarian in the average 
Albanian to keep him still grateful to one who 
saves his life, even if the benefactor adds to 
the obligation by a loan. 

There was another result of our Red Cross 
work here. Albanians, feeling that Turkish 


turies in civilization, seized upon American 
ideas even more avidly than upon American 
food. Albanian Moslems immediately, without 
our assistance, organized the Albanian Red 
(Continued on page 52) 
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GUARDING AN OUTPOST OF 
BRITAIN’S EMPIRE 


A Cookbook in the Jungle—Raising a Gale by Magic—Sorcerers and the Power 
of Dreams—The Bloody Symbol of the Hornbill’s Beak 


By L. P. B. ARMIT 


pen aside and step onto the office veranda for a last look 
along the track before the shadows blot it out of sight. 

That track! A winding path through the tall jungle that I 
watch every hour or, so, my one avenue from the coast over a 
hundred miles away, along which at irregular and infrequent 
intervals come the long-awaited letters, the few boxes of tinned 
foods, and that dearly loved bag of books and papers which 
bring the outer world so close to the lonely man whom fate has 
placed in the heart of a Papuan jungle. 

I strain my eyes for a glimpse of the usual straggling line of 
half-naked native carriers, but tonight is like so many other 
nights, the track is bare of human life—and another day has 
been added to the twenty-seven that have passed so drearily 
since the last mail arrived. But I must not complain, for 
there are men in other parts of the great island who are very 
much worse off than I. The thought is consoling, and.J actually 
feel sympathy for my friend whose station is near the former- 
German border, who waits three and four months between mails. 

Still, there might have been.a messenger with a letter . . . . 
Is that a man on the track? I rush for the binoculars and 
hurriedly focus to find it is only a prowling pig! 

“Never is anybody in sight!” I growl to myself, for there is 
nobody else to whom I can talk. 

And there has not been anybody else for the past six months, 
for I am a lone-hand magistrate in charge of one Territory of 
Papua’s nine administrative divisions, a lonely Upholder of 
Empire and a Bearer of the White Man’s Burden—guide, philos- 
opher, and friend to five thousand Stone Age aboriginal souls. 

“Quite a decent view from this corner,” I remark, as I stroll 
around the long veranda to watch the sun sink behind the rugged 
crest of the tow- 
ering Owen 
Stanley — the 
Roof of Papua. 

The shadows 
gather quickly, 
the tall trees at 
the edge of the 
clearing merge 
into the gloom, a 
star gleams like 
a polished steel 
point in a rift in 
the clouds, and 
the day has pass- 
ed. 

A. chorus of 
insects com- 
mences in the 
lush grass at the 
water’s edge, 
frogs croak 
lustily from the 
unseen scrub, 
and flop! flop! 
flop! from the 
darkness in di- 
cates a foraging 
flying-fox intent 
on working 


Gea fading light puts an end to the day’s work, so I lay my 


havoc among the “ ve fi. 
oS ala ae PREPARING TO LAUNCH THE 


family of red 
and green par- 
rots who have 
sanctuary in the 


In the Papuan coastal villages, the great war-canoes, built with outriggers and decorated with tribal gods, 

are constructed on the beach in front of the thatched huts and then rolled down to the sea. 

Territory of Papua has a population of some four hundred thousand, of which about six hundred are whites. 

It is the task of this Light Brigade to rule the near half-million of natives wisely, tactfully and firmly, a job at 
which the Briton is notably successful. 


Pal Oe ae 
NT ai 


“Wag 


Bae 


Some of the chiefs of the head hunters from the interior of New Gulea 
vhave features of a curiously Semitic type. Not only their faces, but eve 
their manner of hairdressing suggests strongly that their remote ancestors 
might have lived in ancient Nineveh. Possibly this supports the theory 
_of Mu,'the great lost continent of the Pacific. o: 
ta é é 
giant Ficus near thé gaol burst into an excited clamor as a 
benighted member ofthe flock arrives home from an expedition 
into the jungle. My pet white cockatoo wakes up and joins im 
the excitement with shrill.screams and is only quieted when am 
orderly interns him beneath a basket. i. 


In the kitchen I hear the rascal who is steadily ruining my 
digestion beating eggs, and I shudder with the realization that 
tonight is “doorstep night”—a chunk of tinned “dog” fried im 
egg and crumbs, which my cheerful retainer has aptly named. 
I curse myself for my weakness in teaching him to achieve 
these horrors, and, with a view to a change, I seize the well- 
thumbed copy 
of Mrs. Beeton 
on the book 
case, and settle 
down to discoy- 
er something 
more appetizing. 
As usual I fin 
that my humble 
resources are 
not equal to the 
recipes that 
make this vok 
ume so enter- 
taining to a bad- 
ly fed man, for 
everything 
worth while 
must have at 
least. a quart of 
cream, or six 
eggs, or requires 
cooling on ice 
a thing I have 
not even <4 
for nearly two 
years! ‘ 

The book 
drops to the 


Sar ss 
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A COUNCIL OF CANNIBALS 


e Papuan cannibal does not eat human flesh as a food, but as a means of absorbing the virtues of the person who provided the joint. A warrior can 

s absorb the valor, wisdom and strength of his enemy, his soul essence, by partaking of his flesh. Various ceremonies of purification follow the 

inibal feasts, for the spirit of the deceased can do all sorts of unpleasant things to one’s digestive apparatus unless proper precautions are taken. The 
tribal.sorcerers lift the curse and take the profit. 


nt astray and it will be at least another month before-I can 
pect another supply, so I puff smoke and run my eyes over the 
e of papers and magazines that litter a table, and which I have 
eady read from cover to cover, including the advertisements. 
There is nothing to do but rest and think—the usual amusement 
the lonely. oe 

It is surprising the amount of interest you can find in silent 
ditation—but there is a~saying in the tropics that too much 
itude is a frequent. cause of lunacy However, I pride 
rself that I am almost sane; at least, I still appear so! 

The doings of the day pass in review through my mind, and I 
ntally sort out the things I shall attend to in the morning, many 
which are duties that do not fall to the lot of a magistrate in 
ilized lands. There is a leaking tank to be patched, and the 
re suspension bridge across the river needs attention, among 
ler similar things, and as the jungle does not hold such useful 
k as plumbers or bridge builders, I must take on their trade 
self. My education has been sadly neglected in such things, 
t I have nobody to lean on, so necessity drives, and I will 
\bably manage to do the work somehow or other. 

Official life in Papua is full of variety, and an outstation officer 
ist be ready for any eventuality, for he never knows from one 
y to the next what his job will be. He must know quite a lot 
things that his brethren across the seas would not consider fit 
d proper duties for a dispenser of justice. Should a native 
sak his leg, the Upholder of Law and Order must put aside his 
v books and render the necessary medical aid, and if the 
gistrate does not know the way to set a leg or pull teeth, he 
reshes his knowledge from a handbook and wades in. If his 
use needs repair, the jungle is full of timber, and saws and 
sels are at hand, so he becomes a carpenter and sets his house 
order. Perhaps a boat hits a snag in the river and needs a 
w plank, or a motor engine refuses to work, cr somebody dies, 
: versatile official attends to it all, for is he not the Gavamani? 
overnment), which, in the simple minds of the primitive folk 
cares for, means that he is the only person who can (and does, 


do all things. It is beautifully simple, the job is there and has to 
be done, so you have a shot at it accordingly. 

That village constable with the dint in his forehead (his peevish 
father hit him with a stone-club when he was a youth), who came 
along to complain. about a sorcerer, who had caused a gale to 
rise which blew down two houses in his village, and felled a tree 
across a garden fence so that the wild pigs got in and ate up the 
taro, on second thoughts, I decide, is voicing a complaint that 
must be attended to—unless I want the sorcerer to die suddenly! 
The civilized man would laugh at such a charge, but in primitive 
Papua one learns to attach importance to such statements, so it 
will be arrest and trial for the cunning old magician, otherwise the 
unsophisticated savage might further incur the anger of his vil- 
lagers—with a spear or club. 

Then those people from Simoli will want a visit, for I heard 
from a Beturi man today that they were making spears and had 
talked “in loud voices” of “taking payment” (murdering) from 
their neighbors at Daigolo for the death of somebody’s grand- 
father. This looks like a revival of the vendetta they have been 
cherishing since government prevailed on them to cease raiding, 
and T must not forget to take a patrol through their country and 
let them see the Gavamani is wide awake. I have had enough in- 
dictable cases to attend to-so far without a further batch from the 
peevish Beturi. 

Another sorcerer over at Marubi has been “talking loudly” that 
he was going to “make a big sun (drought) to burn up the taro” 
of his hereditary enemies at Dogara. And I have only just re- 
turned from a grueling climb through the razor-backed ranges 
around Marubi! Better chase a corporal’s patrol out there to 
collect the “loud mouthed” wonder-worker and the necessary wit- 
nesses. Embodi, the Dogara who brought the news of the 
Marubi gentleman’s threat, blandly suggested a happy solution to 
the trouble, and said his “young men’s stomach ached to ambush 
the Marubi pig and render him’ harmless!” Privately it might 
be a suitable ending for the old rascal, but officially I warned the 
impulsive Embodi that “much anger would I give the Dogara” if 
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4 
sured me that no further disobedi-: 
ence on this score would be 
counted against them. As the cul 
prit remarked: “We do not like 
water, and the only time we touch 
it is when we quench our thirst.” 
He was very truthful! I never 
knew a hillman who washed—ex- 
cept he had a compulsory bath or 
got caught in the rain. | 


Constable Lousi, very sheepish, 
in tow of the fatherly old Ser 
geant, came along this afternoon 
with a request that he be granted 
permission to marry and have his 
wife on the strength. As I thought: 
the young lady is the sloe-eyed, 
velvety-skinned daughter of old 
man Agori, who, I am sure, will 
collect every shell armlet and 
string of sapi-sapi (red shell 
money) Lousi owns or can collect’ 
from his mates. I must tell the 
Sergeant to put a party on to build 
the happy couple a house. 


I must say I did rather well 
with the teething baby they 
brought along today. My long suit 
is not infant management, but I 
scored a win with a bone ring IT 
gravely handed over to the mother 
with the instruction that she was 
: yn oe Meas NEES o ; 7. to let the child chew it. She de- 
WOODWORKING IN THE JUNGLE parted in high glee, so I expect 
While the two seated gentlemen are reducing the log before them to pulp, the others are barking carefully the the other mothers will blow along 
timber that has fallen to their share. The tools are primitive to a degree and the results are consequently tomorrow for a similar trifle— 


crude. These woodworkers illustrate the meaning of the term, Papuan, which is derived from a Malay word Han : Jay 
i i rte : 2 es é n A 
meaning woolly-haired. Oddly enough it is common to find the Papuan house built on piles, and this not only and there is not another one about 


gett, 


on the coast but in the hill country as well. The visitors from the head of 
the river, ten days’ march to the 
they so much as looked at the “loud-mouthed one.” north, went back to their eyries at dawn, and, I hear, took a lot of 


Had a visit from an old lady down the river who was in great odds and ends with them. They are cheerful folk, although they 
tribulation because she had dreamt F 
her eldest son, a native laborer on 
one of the plantations on the other 
side of the island, had died. She 
was positive she had been visited 
by the dead boy’s spirit, and all 
my assurance that he was quite 
well could not turn her from the 
belief she had accepted. She 
“knew,” so it was only wasting 
breath to try and convince her 
that her fears were groundless. 
In common with most of savage 
man the Papuan is a keen believer 
in dreams, and, like his ignorant 
civilized (?) white brother, he sets 
much store on his interpretation 
of these “visions of sleep” in fore- 
telling future events. Consequent- 
ly my old lady was firmly con- 
vinced that I was wrong in my as- 
surance of her son’s welfare, for 
she had seen his spirit form and 
had “heard” him tell her that he 
had “passed to the land of 
shadows.” : 
One of the mountaineers, a 
prisoner in the gaol for a little 
raid on a weaker village, fell off 
the bridge this morning, and was 
almost drowned in the flood before 
he could be dragged out. Most of 2 
these. dwellers on the hilltops s eee 
cannot swim, so I warned the RECEPTACLES FOR THE SLAIN 
whole crowd of them that should Until the British Resident Magistrates interfered, it was the pleasing Papuan custom to heap the bodies’ 
any more non-swimmers fall into of slain enemies in great wicker baskets of curious shapes. Here they were kept until the cannibalistic 
the citer the consequences would orgies began. For the most part Papuan weapons are the bow and arrow, a beheading knife made of sharp- 


ened bamboo, a shafted stone club, spears of various kinds, and hardwood clubs and shields. In British New 
be unpleasant. They gravely as- Guinea alone is the man-catcher found, a rattan loop at the end of a handle with a pith spike projecting into it. | 
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indulge in eating their enemies in the bad old days now hap- 
- past. In exchange for a worn-out Sparklet bottle, which 
y will break up to use as razors, their leader gave me a few 
es on their old-time customs. Apparently they did not eat 
nan flesh as a food, but regarded it as a necessary means of 


orbing the virtues of the person who provided the joint. ~ 


rave man could thus absorb the valor, wisdom and strength 
his victim—his soul 
ence—by partaking of 
flesh. Various cere- 
nies of purification fol- 
red these feasts, for the 
rit of the deceased 
iid do all sorts of un- 
asant things to his di- 
ters unless they took 
per precautions. The 
dens would wither and 
, pigs would leave their 
ners and depart to live 
h their kindred in the 
gle, and misfortunes of 
‘ious sorts would visit 
ybody who neglected to 
eguard himself in the 
per manner. Of course, 
wily sorcerer played a 
ding part in the exor- 
m of the angry spirits, 
these criminal’ gentry 
keenly alive to profit 
the simplicity of their 
s intelligent brethren. 
'wo of the visitors were 
dly delighted when 
y were presented with 
yellow tom-cat that I 
ight in the act of thin- 
ig out my chickens a 
v. days ago. “Pussy” 
| be an honored guest 
ong them, as it is the 
m they. have ever 
ned, so to make things 
sn I gave them .a mate 
*him. I hope they will 
tf acquire the taste for 
ist cat that their salt- 
ter cousins have, as I 
nember my pet Thomas 
t a sticky fate in thes 
lice) barracks when I 
s stationed at a coastal 
gistracy. } 
A jungle- telegraph 
ught in word yesterday 
it the young men at 
bana have collected a 
antity of hornbill beaks. 
is does not.sound very 
ister to people who are : P 
‘ versed in the weird and wonderful habits of Papua, but it is 
1 of meaning to the worried administrative officer. Hornbill 
ks are emblems of successful homicide, which native law pro- 
les can only ‘be worn by a warrior who has killed his man. 
thority, with an eye to the prevention of crime, decrees the 
aring of these decorations as a breach of Law and Order, and 
courages the practice with a term in gaol. Lubana will, con- 
juently, be honored with an unannounced visit from me before 
‘y long, when the erring young fighters will be firmly im- 
‘ssed with the enormity of their departure from the strict path 
virtue. One needs to act very promptly in suppressing this 
erent love of murder that seems the breath of life to these wild 
wuntaineers. When one considers that immortality is a cher- 
ed belief all over Papua, death being considered by the simple 
ple as the effect of evil spirits or the malign influence of an 
smy sorcerer, a shadowy reason appears for this universal trait 


tridacna shell and bone chisels. 


clubbing or spearing an unpopular fellow. Think how annoy- - 


rit would be if you had to live forever surrounded by enemies 


CANOE MAKING IN PAPUA 

The Papuans are mostly ignorant of iron, but work skilfully with axes of stone or 

Two men working on a tree trunk, one making a cut 

with the adz lengthwise, and the other chopping off the piece across, will soon hollow 

out a large canoe. Every man ‘has a stone ax, each village generally owning one large 

one. The war canoe, a long, narrow, dug-out outrigger capable of holding twenty-eight 
men, is only a transport, for they never fight in it. 
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who could never die! The Papuan solves the. difficulty in his 
own way—and achieves the coveted decoration of the sanguinary 
hornbill beak. At least he formerly did; nowadays he risks the 


- rope or penal servitude for life, or, at the very least, several years 


imprisonment, for letting his angry passions rise in this un- 
pleasant manner. Longevity could not have been very common 
in the great island in pre-government days! 

My thoughts are inter- 
rupted by the advent of 
the leathery “doorsteps,” 
so I postpone my mental 
stock-taking and prepare 
to discuss the diet of can- 
ned atrocities the cheerful 
cookie-boy sets before me. 
Visions of a cut off a 
roast, salads, crusty bread, 
butter that does not ‘re- 
quire a spoon to lift it, and 
other real food, plus a pint 
of ice-cold beer, flit be- 
fore my eyes as I make a 
brave attempt to eat the 
apology for dinner that a 
larder of tins affords. 

The clock strikes eight, 
and I have a mental view 
of the comfortable, well- 
fed men in the cities, en- 
joying their coffee and 
liqueurs and, with a cigar 
nicely alight, idly deciding 
whether they will spend 
the evening at a theatre or 
with the boys in the club. 
Lucky blighters! 

A longing to hear my 
own language comes on 
as I sit and smoke, so I 
turn on the gramophone 
and revel in the music of 
a few well-worn records 
that were new only five 
years ago. 

What a treat it would 
be if’a white man dropped 
in for a chat! I have six 
months’ conversation to 
make up since the last 
wandering European 
passed this way. He was 
a missionary, a fine young 
man who had tired of the 
artificialities of civiliza- 
tion, and had come to this - 
wild land to make a decent 
man out of rather unsatis- 
factory material; for the 
Stone Age savage requires 
more than one generation 
of training to bring him 
within reaching distance of modern civilization. 

For two days I kept him with me while he rested his men, and 
in those two days I enjoyed the blessing of hearing real English, 
though I very probably talked him almost into a mental wreck! 
But my guest was a man of the wilderness also, and was tolerant 
and kind, as is the custom of the Men of the Outback. 

My usual round of the station takes me into the clear white 
light of the moon, which is in the first quarter, a glowing crescent 
among the myriad gems that sparkle from their setting in the blue 
velvet sky. 

At the gaol I give an eye to the locks, and warn the guard to 
be alert in case one of our unwilling guests, more enterprising 
than his mates, tries to depart without undue publicity to his home 
among the mountains. 

In the barracks the red gleam of a fire in the kitchen silhouettes 
a hook-nosed constable from the Fly River actively at work with 
a reed blow-pipe burning out a log, which, later on, he will dili- 
gently carve and shape into a loud-toned drum. On the veranda 
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TRAVE 


ALONG THE BEACH IN PAPUA 


The scenes along the Papuan coast, with the houses on piles, the groups of natives and the outrigger canoes, more or less make up in color what th 

lack in hygiene. In some districts there are professional boat builders of great skill. Some of the salutations among these people are quite remarkabl 

the eastern tribes salute by squeezing simultaneously the nose and stomach, and on the north coast friendship is ratified by the sacrifice of a do 
Among other pets they keep little pigs, which they value very highly, and which the women suckle. 


a group of men are seated around the station romancer, who is 
relating with frank candor some amatory incident in his career, 
while the lime-gourd is passed from hand to hand as the listeners 
refresh themselves with betelnut and pepper. 

Slightly apart from the story-teller- two constables are labo- 
riously tattooing a friend’s name on a cheerful subject’s forearm, 
one artist holding the arm while his fellow pricks the pattern into 
the flesh with a lime-thorn, the pigment being painted on as de- 
sired. Here and there a man sits by himself intent on the plaiting 
of an armlet or a belt, which he is fashioning from split orchid 
and vine fibres. Another man is at work on a flat many-toothed 
comb, which he is carefully carving 
with a sharpened nail into a pattern of > ama 
scrolls and geometrical designs. . 

Men from all over the territory are 
in this barrack, happy in the service of 
the government that has brought the 
blessings of peace and good will to the 
former warring tribes. The police force 
is one of the greatest assets that Au- 
thority has in promoting mutual trust 
and friendship among the innumerable 
small tribes, and by its means the en- 
mity of centuries has been broken down 
and a lasting peace assured. The young 
men live together in perfect amity and 
goodwill, though their fathers may have 
belonged to tribes that formerly waged 
almost incessant war on each other. 

« This is a detachment that has done a 
great deal of patrol work throughout 
the division, and they are an efficient 
force, with a crime sheet that is practi- 
cally empty except for a few petty 
breaches of discipline—an occasional 
dirty carbine and similar trifling lapses. 
Station life is not relished by these men, 
for they are never happy unless they are 
off on the march to some distant vil- 
lage, the discomforts of life under can- 
vas, long, arduous tramps through 


ized government but for this useful and locally recruited fore 
the founder of which was the wise old pro-consul Sir Willia 
MacGregor, first Administrator and later Lieutenant-Governor ¢ 
British New Guinea. He it was, with a heroic little staff « 
picked officers, who raised the Flag that has brought this fa 
away tropic land into the possession of the greatest Empire th 
the world has ever known. When the history of the Territo1 
is written the pages will contain the story of the Armed Cor 
stabulary—the story of Papua. 

Scraps of native tales come to memory: of a race of taile 
men who build their houses with perforated floors so that the 
will not be bothered by their caudal aj 
pendages when they wish to rest; ¢ 
streams with sands in which coarse re 
gold abounds; of a lost tribe of whit 
people with faces “bright as_ th 
moon.” . These and many other simila 
Stone Age fancies troop across m 
mind as I gaze, and I find myself ca’ 
culating how long it would take a wel 
found party of active men to scale thos 
towering cliffs. 

Gold! Perhaps some wanderin 
miner will venture in there before ver 
long—if I cannot get there before hir 
—and find the Key that Unlocks th 
Unknown. Then will follow the iro 
road, for in those highlands Papua i 
blessed with a climate that is the equa 
of Tasmania or New Zealand, a regio: 
of forests and open pasture lands o 
which in coming years a virile Austral 
Papuan colony will live in comfort fa 
above the malarial haunted littoral. 

The development of aerial transpor 
will rapidly unlock these temperate up 
lands, and, perhaps, before very man: 
decades have passed, the now silen 
peaks will echo the happy voices of | 
contented and flourishing community. 

The power of the countless stream 


swamps, steep and slippery. trackless Papuans are very fond of music, using Pan-pipes, a amd cataracts will be harnessed t 
hillsides, all being forgotten in the joy species of Jew’s-harp of their own fabrication, and the spread power and light for industrie 


being ees 4 : flute. On occasions of ceremony the drum only is used, 
ie Dee ae m t a fatigues of this instrument being jopen ct Gnetendsanditeppeteaie are oo broadcast over the tall acres 
eadquarters. Papua could never have the fingers. These people also have various kinds of the whine of the saws will echo throug: 


been brought under the sway of organ- rattles to which they are as addicted as a week-old infant. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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A FORGOTTEN VILLAGE OF THE GRISONS 


A Roman Telegraph System—The Lost Language of the Cantons—How the 
Women Repelled the Invader—Planning for the Centuries 


By W. L. CASWELL 


Illustrated with original sketches by Epwarp C. CASWELL 


J) REATHES there the man with soul so dead, who never to 
RP “himself hath said: “I have made the Grand Tour. I have 
— seen the things that I ought to have seen. I have done 
uide-book Europe. Now for something all my own, off the 
eaten track, interesting and beautiful, of course, but doubly so 
ecause its interest and its beauty seem never to have been dis- 
overed or advertised”? 

—Twenty years ago we made our Grand Tour, a four months 
ip from Naples to Glasgow, at an inclusive cost—happy days! 
-of three hundred dollars. On our second trip abroad, for 
hich we had to wait till last year, though there were still many 
arts of Europe which we had not touched, we reserved a con- 
dderable portion of our time for a resolute renunciation of 
points of interest.” _ 

Our find was a tiny slice of Switzerland, a part of the Canton 
isons, or Graubiinden, just off the main route to St. Moritz, 
ell known to Swiss and Germans who like to walk, but not to 
mericans, for an ordinance—repealed, alas! this year—ex- 
tuded all automobiles except the government bus. They felt 
mat their narrow mountain passes would be dangerous for 
otor-cars, and that their 
arrow village streets 
ould bé dangerous for 
emselves and their 
uickens, and they seem 
cewise to have wished to 
ry out too much alien 
sturbance of their de- 
+htfully primitive habits. 
a driver ever did, un- 
ittingly or daringly, get 
ist the warning placard 
1 the road, the village 
nstables would tele- 
one the news ahead, 
t cannily permitted him —_/ 
proceed just about half- = Eee 
ay through the forbid- vt tl 


fn area, since, when he 
is caught, he must pay 
e expense of hiring a 
um of horses to drag _ 
n in ignominy back to 
1ere he entered. 

In this charming valley 
' the Hinter-Rhein, 
iere surely no Cook’s 
ur ever entered, and 
lich Baedeker mentions 
ly because he mentions 
erything, but which he 
es not bedizen with 
rs, we discovered one 
the oldest churches in 
rope, with some of the 
lest paintings, a lan- 
age of which we had - 
ver heard, the highest y 
lage in Europe, named, 
parently, from a dog’s 

igh, Juf, of course 
mounced Youf, the re- 

ins of a very efficient 

man telegraph system, 

1 numerous other mat- 

s which we shall men- 

n in due time. 

The narrow-gauge rail-_ 

y from Chur to St. 

ee turns east at 
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The town-gate of Andeer is touched with the same medieval flavor 

‘that is characteristic of the rest of the town. 

architecture, but in the clothing of its people, one can see the 
influence of Italy that lies but seven miles away. 


Thusis, but a road continues south over the Splugen Pass into 
Chiavenna. Many tourists have stopped over at Thusis and 
driven down into the Via Mala, with its forbidding crags rising 
to an almost sheer height of eighteen hundred feet, and prac- 
tically shutting out the sky. Perhaps some have driven on over 
the Spligen, with its fairyland transformation in an afternoon 
from the chill glaciers of Switzerland to the sunny vineyards 
of Italy. In that event the tourist has passed through Zillis and 
Andeer. But we have yet to hear of an American who has 
really visited either of these villages, as we did. Of course 
they may exist. Until yesterday we had searched in vain for 
a musician who shared our enthusiasm for Coleridge-Taylor’s. 
arrangements of negro music for the piano, or who had even 
heard of them. Yet they must exist. But the people of these 
villages have seen few Americans or English, and most of the 
visitors are Swiss or Germans who have come to Andeer for the 
mud-baths. 

It is at Zillis that the Italian influence first seems to appear. 
We find no typical Swiss chdlets, but houses of white stone or 
stucco shining in the sun. Each important village, however, has 
one building of red, which: 
was once the residence 
of the ruler of the dis- 
trict. That in Andeer 
still retains in its appoint-. 
ments and in the person- 
ality of its present tenant . 
a trace of its medieval! 
aristocracy. Not only in, 
the architecture, but in 
the clothing of the peo- 
ple one sees the influence 
of the sunny Italy which 
lies but seven miles to. 
the south. It is difficult 
to get used to the com- 
bination of bright ban- 
dannas and gaudy orna- 
ments with the chubby, 
blonde, Teutonic-featured 
children. But of course. 
some of them have Ital- 
ian’ mothers or fathers. 
Almost all of them speak 
three languages, a Swiss. 
dialect of German, Ital- 
ian and Romontsch, or 
_Romamisch. This ancient 
dialect is derived partly 
from Latin, and partly 
perhaps from the tongue: 
of the ancient Rhaetians. 
There is a patriotic effort 
to preserve this speech. 
similar to the Gaelic re- 
vival in Ireland, though it 
is likely to meet with 
greater obstacles. It is. 
spoken nowhere but in 
Graubiinden, and with 
the coming of automo- 
biles this canton will soon 
IN lose its aloofness. And' 
some of these enthusiastic 
scholars have discovered’ 
that this simple dialect- 
has a grammar which cam ' 
be taught in the schools! 
This is a new discovery, 
but one sufficient to kilf 
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Not only in its 


As one enters Andeer it is a common sight to see a countryman driving in his few 

cattle. The people of this town speak three languages, a Swiss dialect of German, Italian 

and Romanisch, which is derived partly from Latin and partly from the tongue of the 
ancient Rhaetians. 


____ Faro’ CCasuel 
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The public fountain in Andeer provides a focal point for the life of the community. There 
is in these villages a compactness, a communal spirit, which, sadly enough, is always aston- 
ishing to an American, Andeer, like its fellows, looks at life in terms of we rather than J. 


| The old men sit for hours 
in the town square, sunning 
_ themselves and smoking. 
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any language. Our point is that 
Romanisch is too beautiful to be 
killed by grammar, a soft and 
liquid tongue which differs from 
Italian in that it seems impossible 
to lose one’s temper in it. For to 
our untrained ear, those who speak 
Italian seem always to be angry. 

The people of Graubunden take 
great pride in their descent from 
the tribe of Rhaetians, who were 
subjugated by Rome about A.D. 
15. The country is full of tales 
from Roman days. Up through 
the Rhine valley is a chain of cas- 
tles, each just in sight of the next 
on the winding river. One or two 
are still inhabited, most of them 
are medieval ruins, but many go 
back to Roman times. The people 
relate with vicarious pride the tale 
of the report of a threatened at- 
tack relayed by fire signals on the 
towers of these castles from Gaul 
to Rome in a little over a day. 
We had to confess that our own 


elegraph service has sometimes done worse for us. 


At Zillis is a little churc 
his region, without architec- 
a 

iral beauty, except that 
shich comes from quaint sim- 
licity, which about fifteen 


ears ago ‘celebrated its one 


housandth anniversary. At 
he Reformation, of course, 
he Zwinglians stripped it of 
yhat ornaments it had, even 
yhitewashing some interest- 
ng twelfth century paintings, 
vhich have been restored. 

Tn the entire valley the con- 
ervative folk maintain the 
ncient custom of separating 
he men and women at the 
hurch services. In what was 
ormerly the chancel are 
ews, where, facing the con- 
regation, the unmarried boys 
nd girls must sit. Many 
ears ago, so long that no one 
eems to know whether in 


lages, 
ushed up the mountains and 
lung rocks and logs upon the 
avading host. In gratitude 
or this deliverance, the men 
emain seated after church 


h, like most of the churches of 


Pre op Ka Be 
eee artnet? EAA a a ton 


ntil the women have passed < 2 


mit, and then join them in 
he churchyard. 

Perhaps what we saw in 
is Schamser Thal exists 
erywhere on the continent. 


i that we were in a Roman 
lage. There was a com- 
ctness, a communal spirit, 
ich is always surprising to 
n American. We expected 
have the gates closed at 
ght, only there were no 
rates. This town of about 
ven hundred inhabitants has 
; paved streets, with a 
reet-cleaning department—a 
ueer old duck, he was— 
ctric lights, water supply, 


io 


it we could not help feel- - 


_\ dv ane C45 self 
Thus's Swit zevlend 


the 
Mala, with its forbidding crag 


Many tourists drive down 


of eighteen hundred feet. Thu 


an excellent brass-band, a 
choral society, and an effici- 
ent government apparently 
untarnished by politics. It 
“was a rare treat to hear of 
plans that extended even be- 
yond the next election, to 
have a villager point cas- 
ually to a forest and say, 
“We planted that forest last 
year; we shall cut it fifty 
years from now.” The peo- 
ple burn wood, and each 
citizen is apportioned his 
share, which he may buy at 
a reasonable price. 

The villagers of course 
live close together, and farm 
principally on the moun- 
tains. And, by the way, we 
were pleased to learn the 
real meaning of the word 
alp, though we regret to dis- 
cover that we must share 
this knowledge, which we 
hoped was exclusive, with 


the author of The Constant Nymph. 
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Ruder ea scebend 

The oldest inhabitant of Andeer is 

not too ancient to take her basket 
to market. 


For Margaret Kennedy 


also knows that an alp is not a rocky peak, but a mountain field, 
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main street of Thusis into the Via 
s rising to an almost sheer height 
sis is famous as a health resort and 


as a halfway station between Davos and the Engadine. 


and, as we understand it, it 
is owned in common by sev- 
eral persons. In July and 
August the farmers go to 
their little huts’ on their alps, 
and cut hay, pasture _ their 
cattle, and make cheese. 
They carry back the hay and 
cheese on little hay-wagons 
which can be pulled by man 
or beast, but are ordinarily 
hitched to the cows. 

We do not know whether 
all the Swiss have goats, or 
whether this is another result 
of the Italian influence. But 
one of Andeer’s most delight- 
ful daily performances is the 
procession of the goat-herd 
early in the morning, blow- 
ing his horn, which calls all 
the goats to him. He pas- 
tures them in the mountains, 
and brings them home in the 
evening. 

We fear that this land can 
never be quite the same. The 
automobiles are already driv- 
ing through, which means 
that the nice little cobble- 
stones must soon give place 
to macadam. And if two 
cars are to pass anywhere on 
the main street, it will have 
to be widened. Then, pray 
tell us, where shall we go late 
on a moonlight night when 
we want the thrill of feeling 
just like Hans Sachs or the 
Night Watchman in Meister- 
singer? 


Ny O, the “Toryism of travel- 


ezal 


ers After all, if this is 
progress, and it is the sort 
we are persistently demand- 
ing in our own town, wider 
streets, more trade, more ac- 
tivity, why should we _ be- 
grudge the Rhaetische Volk 
this dubious blessing ? 


ot 


es 


AFTER-DINNER COFFEE ON THE GOLD COAST 


Underwood Press Serv 


In the Christianized villages of Central Africa there is considerably more circumspection maintained during meal times than was usual in the old day 
Time was when the native inhabitants of this region were especially noted for their skill in war, but that is now past history. The Gold Coast, | 
called because of the quantities of grains of gold mixed with the sand of the rivers traversing the district, was discovered by either the French ( 


' Portuguese, but it has never been decided which actually arrived first. 
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SOLVING —AFRICA’S SERVANT ‘PROBLEM 


Unsung Heroes of the Gold Coast—How the Washerman Was Evicted—The 


HERE are Boys and Boys. 

There is the boy with whom 

nothing useful can be done, 
lazy, inordinately vain, deceitful 
and dirty. And there is the boy 
who takes kindly to the white men 
and to whom the white man is an 
everlasting surprise and mystery. 
Some of them love the white man 
in the same way as domesticated 
animals do, and they will risk their 
lives for them without a thought of 
reward. I have known boat-boys to 
dive into shark-infested waters to 
help a white man, leaving him 
aflame with admiration and grati- 
tude, and yet they, with impalpable 
reticence, conveyed the impression 
that it was all a matter of course, 
that this rescued man might go on 
his way, wherever that might lead, 
and that this incident was only one 
of a number. It was as though he 
had been saved by a coast-guard 
crew with whom it was all in the 
day’s work, and who might report 
him as case No. 47. The majority 
are very embarrassing hero-wor- 
shipers, and grossly overrate your 
qualities, not forgetting your in- 


Mystery of the Dust Cloths—Spring and Romance 
By A. J. REYNOLDS 


ma 


This triumverate of infant Diogenieses is typical of West Africa. 

They regard the white man as a slightly insane god, but they are 

ready to pardon his madness because of his godlike qualities. 

They are utterly faithful and wholly lacking in any loyalty that 

does not add to their own vanity. They may drive their masters 
into murder but never into boredom. 


come, in their daily market tall 
with other servants. 

The quantity of food you a 
able to consume at a sitting is 2 
ways the star turn of these conve 
sations. If you are a light eater tl 
fact is hidden as if it were a refle 
tion on your character and the 
glory. You are a gastronomic a 
venturer, a hero, pure and simp! 
He maintains your dignity on < 
occasions. The saying that no m 
is a hero to his valet has no signi 
cance here; if it has then you hi: 
better get out, for there is certain 
something wrong with the whi 
man who cannot convey the ir 
pression of godhood to these sir 
ple souls. Your boy is your val 
de chambre, vour tinker. tailc 
steward and agent. Neverthele: 
from your point of view, he is litt 
less than a fool, yet one that ca 
not be done without. When y 
engage him he may insist on tl 
right to an European name; b 
when he presents his references f. 
your inspection you may find a d 
crepancy in the name and press hi 
for an explanation, whereon he r 
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Jes from his first posi- 
mn and admits that they 
ce his father’s and 
J other’s, but as they gave 
jem ‘to him they are 
\ghtly his. He does not 
Jem to think that this de- 
| ae their merit, 
lit regards it as additional 
|roof of the family char- 
a. mY 6 : 

| He will hang your pic- 
eee upside down, al- 
10ugh he may have thor- 
jaghly appreciated their 
laaracter when they were 
ight-side up, but this un- 
sual taking down from 
he wall and the view | 
rom a different stand- 
joint isn’t helpful to his 
memory, which is by no 
fasns aesthetic. The pic- 
ure returns from its tem- 
yorary place, changed like 
in almost forgotten friend 
hat has been to a foreign 
‘ountry, and he feels that 
ts change of position has 
somewhat alienated what- 
ver feelings existed about 
t before its cleaning. As 
le moves grunting about 
he room, his —hand- 
rush falls, but he picks 
t up with his toes to 
oid the trouble of stoop- 
ng. As he grows older 
lis intellect becomes en- 
‘ased in a shell-like sub- 
stance which sets like ce- 
nent. You give him some 
ybject to clean which he 
las flever seen before, and 
show him how you want 
t rubbed. Like as not, 
fou may forget it for a 
veek, and then suddenly 
isk for it. You needn’t be 
surprised if you find him 
still rubbing at the same 
ide. When you ask him™~ 
vhy he hasn’t turned it 
ver and cleaned the other side as well, he replies that you never 
fold him. This can be’borne, but if he develops along any 
inusual side line of his own and tries to think then he will make 
fou wish you were dead. 

His brother may be your washman and, if his failings are 
family characteristics, then there is worse to befall you, for the 
Washman is, perhaps, the best all-round white man’s trouble to 
ye found in Africa. Watch him as he tries to break a large 
ound stone with your best shirt. Destruction is more easy than 
onstruction, and more pleasing in its visible results. The dev- 
istator must feel an unholy joy as he ponders on the alliance 
hat exists between himself and the tailor; after all, are they not 
rothers? And is not Massa, Massa, and therefore made of 
noney? He returns your clothes in a condition that compels 
heir despatch to the tailor, and so they pass between the two. 
It would be much simpler if they carried on their transactions 
without the office of Massa, and merely informed him when he 
equired a new shirt. | 
_ There is a Hausa saying that when the camel gets its nose 
nside the tent its body will soon follow. Shortly after my 
irrival in.the Akim district of the Gold Coast, I saw the appli- 
ation of this proverb. A dispute arose among my following as 
0 the right of occupying an outhouse in the compound. It ap- 
eared that the washman had claimed living quarters there on 
he plea of being a servant of mine, instead of a tradesman, 
which he really was. To lend honor to my name he had in- 
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THE WIVES AND 


The Gold Coast natives are a curious mixture. V 
with imbecile literalness, but they have no dearth of imagination. 
natives are all of pure negroid stock. The most important tribe is the Fanti, and the Fanti language is generally 
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CHILDREN OF A GOLD COAST CHIEF 


They have enormous vanity, but they have no pride. They obey orders 
They are generous, and they are dishonest. These 


understood throughout the colony. This tribe originally came to the Gold Coast as invaders from the north. 


stalled his mother as well in the hopes that I might make use 
of the lady. My cook coveted the use of the room for his 
fowls, and appealed to me to settle the dispute. 

Who should be evicted, was the question. The extraordinary 
arguments they both brought forward to illustrate their interpre- 
tations of the words servant and tradesman were cut short by 
my decision that the washerman and his mother were to be 
evicted. His manner plainly asked: “Why?” Seeing an explana- 
tion necessary, I said: 

“You see, washerman, I can’t eat your mother,” and noticing 
the look of unbelief on his face, I added: ‘Moreover, she doesn’t 
lay eggs.” 

The great eviction took place next day and as several of my 
cook’s fowls disappeared at the same time I often wonder who 
won. The real reason for my cook’s demand for the room was 
apparent soon after: J discovered his mother in occupation. 
Upon being asked if she had come to stay, he replied: 

“No, sah. She only come look you.” 

Upon being further pressed for the length of her stay, it 
transpired that she had taken up her abode on the night of the 
great. eviction. But as it was all for my glory, why not let 
it pass? 

My boy’s horizon is not wide. He must love and hate if he ~ 
is to live at all. His sentiments are not numerous or difficult to 
understand. His love I determine to reserve for myself, so I 
apply the stick, while he is still searching himself for imagined 


A TYPICAL’ GOLD, COAST VILLAGE 1 
The native laws and customs of the Gold Coast, which are extremely elaborate and complicated, are not interfered with by the British, except when tip 


are “repugnant to natural justice.” 
common land for his own use. 


Most of the ‘land i is held by the tribe or family in common, each member having the right to select a portion of ip 
Succession is through the female side, a usage only prevalent among very low orders of humanity. 


Slavery has bere 


abolished, and the tribes are governed by their own kings under the direction of the white commissioners. 


injuries. I ask him, suspecting the general tenor of his answers 

“Do you love your Massa?” 

“Yes, sah,” he hurries to agree. 

“Stick fine?” I enquire, as if it were cause and effect in one. 

“Nowsalve 

“Then why you love your Massa?” 

“He pays me!” d 

His affections are evidently not trained to lay hold of abstrac- 
tions unless they are helped. He is not troubled by the philos- 
ophy of Marcus Aurelius Antonius. The love scene between 
Romeo and Juliet would leave him cold. His heart does not 
bleed for himself as a victim of the white man’s oppression, and 
he is not in the habit of regarding Nero with abhorrence., He 
would help at a birth or an execution, or nurse a baby with 
equal feelings. If he were a laborer he. would stay in the 
fields, digging, planting, watering, tending, hoeing, gathering and 
only asking sufficient to make both ends meet. He would have no 
real ambition or craving for wealth. But contact with me has 
half-opened the door of an existence which might have been his, 
and the agitator has become the tempter in the wilderness’ of his 
desires, and from the Mount of Veneer has pointed out the 
kingdoms of the whites, and offered them in return for his 
worship. 

I resolved upon a domestic judgment day and called him to 
my presence, which for one so humble should have been terrify- 
ing. I questioned him long and closely about the number of 
dusters it took to clean the house; the answers were edifying, 
but so obviously untruthful that I thought he must eat them. I 
asked him if this was so, but he entered into the record of a 
long list of dishes which he favored, but dusters was not among 
them. I gave it up as hopeless, and as he turned to leave the 
room my eye was greeted by my own initials on the nethermost 
garment. I examined.more closely, and found they were affixed 
near the blue border of a glass cloth. The African springtime 
was at hand, black love-making was in the air. The earth was 
bringing forth her increase. His tr ousseau was in the making; 
he was “lining the bottom drawer. 

I wondered if it were meet for me to interfere with the law- 
ful promptings of nature. I demanded the pair of trousers in 
which my glass-dusters shone so brightly. He pointed out the 
dreadful cost they were to him, and how ill he could afford 
them. I insisted ; and he handed them over with an air of 


il 
resignation that, it seemed to me, was worthier of a better cause. 
Later in the day he came suddenly upon me with pen, ink ane 
paper in his hands. I thought that surely this was my aide-de-| 
camp’s resignation, written by my own hand and on my own} 
paper.. But no. I had not yet plumbed the depth of black} 
character. It was but a request to hurry forward the approach-| 
ing ceremony by writing to his intended announcing the fact that} 
he was ready. As I was about to seal the letter he asked mel| 
to put my name to it, to impress the Post Office, and to send her} 
one “undressed” envelope for her reply. i 
He never washed his hands or said grace before meat. If he 
spat in my presence he got the stick, but at home he was less} 
hygienic, and there he lived according to his own lights. He} 
had one sister who paid him a visit, and he ushered her into] 
my bedroom one night ready cleaned and perfumed. But oh! the} 
odor was patchouli pomade. There was a queer appraising look } 
in his eyes, half shame and half cunning. Was this his love for } 
me? <A gesture of my hand and he quickly conducted her to} 
the door. It took a few days for him to appreciate my char-) 
acter. What passed between brother and “sister” in the interval 
I know not. She was bashful and beautiful when I passed her, | 
but I took no notice. He had another try and this time came. 
alone to inform me that, “she be good girle, she know no maf) 
before.” He learned a little more about me then, and appeared | 
to understand. The next morning he showed the cloven hoof 
again. I returned to my bedroom unexpectedly, and found her 
posing in the garb of mother Eve before my mirror; he was 
busy anointing her nude figure with my brown boot polish. 1 
understood then why the upkeep of my boots was so great. She 
gave a smothered cry and departed without her silk head-cover 
and a string of blue beads. He explained that brown boot polish 
is “Blackman ointment,” a piece of priceless knowledge obtained 
in his travels. I pondered as to where he had traveled, but de- 
cided that wherever it may have been he hadn’t traveled in vain. 
I hung the string of blue beads up in a conspicuous place, and 
whenever the incident recurred to my mind I glanced pointedly — 
at the beads, and then at his sly face. He showed contrition in 
many ways, but principally by the amount of energy he applied 
to cleaning my boots. I found him working at them at all hours, 
but his contrition seemed tempered by a secret sorrow that re- 
minded me of those of Satan. 
There is a great African principle, that of everything a servant 
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‘handles some portion 


tee 


‘should stick to his 
palm. T cannot explain 
‘how this principle is 
worked or applied. It 
‘appears to me to be a 
‘matter on which no one 
‘has precise informa- 
‘tion. I know my boy 
‘derived unjust dues 
‘from my housekeeping 
‘money, and this was not 
‘against his principle of 
bearing me affection. 
Tt was a gracious 
form of hypocrisy, 
is indirect taxation. 
srhaps ‘the principle 
of not muzzling the ox 
had found its way to 
‘his brain, and he in- 
nded to reap the 

fruits of his labor in- 
‘stead of leaving it to 
| his successor. I could 
endure the suspicion 
‘that he was growing 
tich while I was grow- 
‘ing poor. His atten- 
tions to my needs never 
wavered ; I had every- 
‘thing placed in my 
hand. He waited at: 
table like any good but- 
‘ler. My wants were 
anticipated. He taught 
me that my wants were 
not few, and helped me 
to realize the accesso- 
ries of the table. I felt 
as helpless as an infant. 
My spoon was placed 
in the porridge. The 
butter was held to my 
nose. The fork was 
guided toward my left 
hand and the knife to- 
ward my right. At last 
I felt equipped and was 
about to begin. But no, 
there was still the sauce 
to come, then more but- 
ter, followed by bread. 
Next the cruet was 
held before me. I de- 
clined, so he helped me to salt. Evidently the motto: “help me 
to salt, help me to sorrow,” was unknown to him. Nevertheless 
‘he gave me many a dish of sorrow. At last I fell to, and con- 
templated the only pleasure left me, that of stirring my own 
tea. But I was wrong. He had already done this. 

_ At last I rebelled and ordered him out. After breakfast I 
oe on his shortcomings as a servant, and as I couldn’t just 
think of the worst of them at that moment I resolved to take 
his life. I am not often tempted into feelings of homicide. Yet 
this was different. So I called him to-my presence with antici- 
pations of seeing his life blood dyeing the floor. Alas, I could 
find him not. The cook said: ~ 

_ “He go out, Massa.” 

‘ I postponed his death until tea time, and when that refresh- 
‘ing hour arrived I attempted a lead-up to the object in mind. 
_ “Where were you after lunch?” I stormed. 
_ He withdrew one hand from behind his back and produced the 
st fruit of the season. He knew oranges were coming into 
ason and he made sure that Massa get dem furst. 
_ They are born and reared on the wholesale plan, mothered by 
a refuse heap, christened after an empty bottle or an under- 
rment. Yet they blossom into beautiful young girlhood and 
vhood and fall victims to Cupid. Their loves are usually 
ainted and promiscuous, as we know it. They will present their 


fortune. 


DOMESTIC TASKS IN DARKEST AFRICA 


The women of West Africa grind their corn in the traditional method of the Stone Age, 

rubbing it on a hollowed-out slab of rock. Having no safe deposit boxes they are forced 

~to wear their finery even when they are engaged in their household duties, for this 

same finery, composed for the most part of brass wire, constitutes their entire personal 

Among these natives the belief in a single god is universal, as is also the belief 
in a future state. 
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wives to you as if they 
were doing you an 
honor. For is it not all 
for your glory? Their 
female relations are 
paraded for your in- 
spection ; if you display 
no’ interest they con- 
sider it “not regula- 
tion.” They have the 
minds of children, and, 
until trained, the habits 
of pigs. They are 
quick to take offense 
and as quick to forgive. 
“From give and from 
get” might be the Gold 
Coast motto. They will 
willingly agree with 
anything you have to 
say for the sake of 
conferring momentary 
pleasure, and, when the 
pious fraud stands re- 
vealed resentment is 
impossible. For have 
you not called them in 
from the wild, and 
domesticated thern as 
you have the wild dog? 

My washerman in- 
formed me that he 
needed assistance and 
suggested a young 
brother to fill the post. 
This was then another 
channel through which 
I was to be bled. The 
moral aspect was pretty 
if I allowed my mind 
to dwell upon it. I was 
the artesian-well that 
watered a wide expanse 
of ethnological pasture. 
I was the father and 
mother of the poor. I 
acquired merit in the 
eyes of many men and 
a debit balance at my 
banker’s. There is a 
terse expression known 
to old Coasters that ex- 
plains the reasons 
which compel men to 
dwell in that land, ply- 
ing the damned-fool trades, when they might be at home living 
on different pastures; verb. sap. gives them as the “Three B’s,” 
the last may be mentioned as “bewildered,” but the other two 
are not so polite. In the tropics some men take to drink, some 
have it thrust upon them, and others keep monkeys. Collecting 
boys seemed to be my failing. True, his wages weren’t a great 
strain upon the exchequer, but his habits were. Breakages of 
crockery, and pilferages of my garments increased in number, 
and I christened the village to which he retired at night as 
“Breakage and Pilferage Villa”; the name was adopted without 
demur, and became honored after the lapse of time. 

The Hausas say that the young of ducks are swimmers, so 
boys learn from their predecessors. This addition wasn’t long 
in learning the ways of his craft. 

One day I met him out for a walk sporting one of my best 
shirts, which enveloped him like a nightshirt. His reason was 
terse: he wanted to make “one day gentleman,” so I sent him - 
back home and made him wash the garment, and the next morn- 
ing I adopted a time-honored institution and gave him a note 
to the Traveling Commissioner. The note was very brief, and 
merely said: ; ; 

“Please give this boy six of the best!” 

About six that evening I heard a terrible commotion behind 
the bungalow, and going out to investigate the cause of it I 
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beheld a small boy of about my 
boy’s age, howling for all he 
was worth, and rubbing a por- 
tion of his anatomy which is 
usually reserved for impressing 
virtue on the minds of youth. 
The boy implored my sym- 
pathy, and as well as I could 
gather from his mingled tears 
and cries, the day had opened 
happily for him, and bade fair 
to be one of customary idle- 
ness, until about ten o’clock he 
had the misfortune to meet my 
small servant who appeared to 
conceive a sudden liking for 


him. My boy pitched a tale of the glories of the Commissioner’s 
residence, and offered my note, which he held in his hand as an 
“open sesame” to that house, and told him it would earn him a 
dash (present). if delivered in good time. He, nothing loath to 
earn a copper in honesty, took the letter and ran all the way. 
The remainder of the story is best told in his own words: 

“TI go quick to Massa. I l’each Dee Cee house one time. Dee 
Cee take book from my hand, he l’ead book, then he call Escort 
poleece man. ‘Gib dis boy six,’ he say. What I do? Why he 
flog me? Ino do nothing. Dee Cee no good.” 

Then he renewed his lamentations, and as he wiped his eyes 
and rubbed his anatomy, his tongue ran on like a musical box, 
until for my own peace of mind I retired before his tears. 

I had spent some time in the station and it was time I made a 
move so I gave my boy instructions to pack my uniform-cases. To- 
gether we mounted the lorry, and a few hours’ running brought us 
to a small wayside town named Dodawah, about thirty-five miles 
distant from Accra. I was at a loss to know where to spend the 
night, when I had the good fortune to meet the Agent of a trading 
station who invited me to put up with him.. I was very thankful 
for his kind offer, as it saved me the trouble of unpacking my kit. 
It is a labor that can be appreciated by anyone who has experi- 
ence of African travel, and the losses of personal articles which 
accompany the packing and unpacking of one’s kit, under any- 
thing but insurable conditions, for every article of European 
manufacture is a temptation to everyone around one. Things 
get lost or mixed up with those of other people of the bungalow, 


TRAVEI 


The Hausa villages of the Gol 
“Coast area are as colorful as th 
are unsanitary. This colony deri 
its name from the fact that gold 4 
found in nearly every section, bt} 
only in a few districts is it in payin|) © 
quantities. The scenes along th| 
Volta River are amusing. Here thi) 
native washermen and women pli) 
their trade, reducing the gear oj 
their masters to pulp and: makin} 
work for their brothers-in-disastey] _ 


the native tailors. 

principally due to the com) 
munal instincts of our boys} 
and their labor-saving device; 
of using whichever master) 
cleaning stuffs, or whatevei) 
they require, happens to be the 
most handy. i 

It has more than once beer 
my lot to receive letters after ]} 
had left a small station, at which I had made a short halt, te 
one’s amusement, whether it be only the ubiquitous black ang 
tan sheep that can do anything that a dog does except bark, oI 
the everlasting fowl that seems to spend half its life carried up: 
side down, and gleans a precarious subsistence by taking ad: 
vantage of its position whenever its head touches the ground) 
the ducks that live on the tops of dry hills, or the turkeys that} 
dwell in your drain. Even the naked little boys and girls whe 
bid one “Good-bye, Sir” upon arrival, and “Welcome, Sir” upon 
one’s departure, all play their part in a great pantomime set in} 
vivid scenery, the memory of which lasts a lifetime, and in some 
measure seems to explain the unexplainable call of the Coast. — 


With what mingled feelings of bliss and vain regrets I con- 
templated my “Boy” bending over me can never be understood 
unless by one who has experienced the comforts of an effete 
civilization brought to one, in the shape of a cup of tea, or the 
tendering care of this link with. the habits of the past as he 
unlaces your riding boots. What a wonderful provision of nature 
he is in this half-hatched civilization of ours, which merely dis- 
tracts our mind from the real things of life by multiplying our: 
needs, and leaves us the poorer and sulkier than we were before} 
we discovered them. But, alas! every rose has its thorn, and 
when I next required my riding boots I found to my dismay that 
he had been too literal in interpreting my admonitions to tidiness,) 
and had taken out the laces and folded them up. 
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BROTHERS OF THE JUNGLE 
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Some species of the monkey tribe are quite as friendly and appear to be about as intelligent as the average human. Mr. Streeter was a trifle aston- 
ished to find one of these animals in bed with him. It pulled down the blankets, patted the bedding down smoothly, sighed with content, and slept. So 


did Mr. Streeter. 


On the right are two of “the homeliest savages in Africa’ packing meat into neat bundles after a big-game kill. 


LETTING IN DAYLIGHT ON THE ‘DARK CONTINENT 


Ambushed by a Lunatic—The Flight of Arrows—Monkey-Up-a-Tree—The Penalty 
A REVIEW 


- 


rf ANY travelers, and especially those who write travel- 

books, take their pleasure so seriously that, to those of 

us who pine for a little innocent entertainment, it ceases 

ito be pleasure at all, but becomes transformed into a task, done 

well or badly as the case may be, but always with a passionate 

arnestness that breeds only a heavy weariness in the reader. 
This type of writer seems to fling himself on a country with a 

real ferocity, intent only to gut the place of whatever it may 

Ihave of scientific fact, historical association or local color. Then, 
with his luggage full of hardly acquired data, he retreats to the 

' fastness of his workshop and, with weapons of steel, beats out 
his loot into publishable material. There appears to be little 


Denatured Africa; By Daniel W. Streeter; G. P. Putnam’s Sons; New 
| : York 1926; $2.50 


onkey-up-a-Tree, as he was called, fell in a fire when he was a few 
weeks old and was never quite the same mentally thereafter. The 
white hunters discovered this when Monkey began shooting at them 
_ With his bow and arrows. Fortunately, no damage was done and the 
local chief gave'$ix goats as a fine for the performance. 


By EDWARD B. HALE 


enough joy in the doing 
and i im) wtheywendysthe 
reader is made to feel 
like the man in the coun- 
try fair who puts his 
head through a hole in a 
sheet and permits the 
enthralled audience to 
shy brickbats at him— 
only it is facts the reader 
is obliged to dodge. This 
plaint from a reviewer 
whose duty it is to keep 
in touch with whatever 
of travel-books that 
come over his desk 
serves simply to say that 
Daniel W. Streeter has 
written quite another 
kind. Mr. Streeter went 
to Africa for a good 
time and, after reading 
his book, I am quite cer- 
tain that he got what he 
went for. And, more- 
over, he makes his read- 
ers feel some of the fun 
that he had. I wish 
there were more travel- 
books like this. 
could do with 
easily. 

Denatured Africa is 
not burdened with facts. 
The exact information 
contained in it is small 
and, I have no doubt, is 
moderately unreliable. 
Having read it through, 
however, one is made to 
feel Africa in a man- 
ner that no encyclo- 
pedic tome could con- 


them 


We 


Soe 
In lieu of anything better, the white men 
called her Norah. She seems to be a simple, 
wholesome, outdoor girl, and‘in spite of her 
apparent love of adornment it is not to be 
doubted that she goes in for athletics. 
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ceivably accomplish. The smelly natives, the pleasantly wild 
beasts, the white glare of the sun, the swamps, the ‘long ‘trek, 
the lion’s charge and, above all, the lemon-squash go to make a 
mighty satisfactory picture. It is a most entertaining book and, 
I am much inclined to believe, gives a far better idea of the true 
Africa than nine-tenths of its weightier companions. 

Here is a characteristic bit. There are twenty just as amus- 
ing: 

“Suddenly, twenty feet from Flint, a naked savage sprang 
from behind a rock. In his hand he held a bow and three 
arrows. For an instant he gibbered and chattered, apelike, white 
foam flecking the corners of his mouth, then, almost faster than 
the eye could follow, he fitted an arrow to the bow, drew it back 
to the head and loosed it at Flint. With a muttered impreca- 
tion, Flint dodged to one side; the arrow passed beneath his 
left arm, to rattle harmlessly into the rocks behind him. For 
the fraction of a second we stood paralyzed. Action followed, 
dramatic, incredibly swift. Like a cat, Flint leapt ten feet to the 
right, pumped a cartridge into his rifle, threw it to his shoulder. 
Gregg crouched behind the buffalo-hide shield of a Nandi; auto- 
matically, I did likewise, vaguely wondering what this ex- 
traordinary proceeding was all about. One of Gregg’s. boys, a 
gigantic negro, the tails of his second-hand ulster flapping gro- 
tesquely about his legs, leapt forward and poured forth a tor- 
rent of guttural words at the savage. A second arrow sipped 
past his head with a whistling sound. It was a fantastic tableau. 
The naked savage stood like a statue of black marble, his third 
and last arrow drawn back to the head, about to loose it at 
Flint. - Flint was slowly 
squeezing the trigger of his 
303. Two thoughts flashed 
through my mind. ‘I’m go- 
ing to see a human head 
blown to bits by a soft- 
nosed bullet—a hundred sav- 
ages are about to spring from 
their hiding places and 
smother us under a rain of 
arrows. Instead a strange 
thing happened. One of our 
boys, his face screwed into 
a hideous expression, uttered 
a piercing, ghastly scream. 
It split the air so unex- 
pectedly, so unearthly was its 
quality, that, for the briefest 
fraction of time, Flint, the 
savage, all of us, were frozen 
in our tracks, as though 
turned to stone. This infini- 
tesimal pause was enough. 
Half a dozen Nandi leapt on 
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A- MEAL IN THE JUNGLE 


The diet of the African savage is enough to turn the stomach of a crocodile. The 
boys boil their corn meal into gelatinous masses, and their meat is, as often as 
not, eaten raw. The white hunter wisely pieces out his menu with tinned food. 


AN AFRICAN EARRING 
In a spirit of frivolity the hunters induced this flapper to see whethi) 
she could carry a cigarette tin in the flap that had been the lobe of hij 
ear. With some difficulty the feat was performed, much to the pleasu| 
of all concerned, and the lady was promoted to be cigarette bearer 
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the savage. The bow we} 
wrenched from his clutchin} 
fingers. He was flung to th} 
ground. Then it was wy 
icarned that he was alone 


hind his buffalo-hide shiel«) 
‘As my grandfather, whi) 
was averse to strong Jan} 
guage, used to say whej 
greatly annoyed, “whaif 
Mextyt ) 

“*Take him down to thif 
village,’ said Flint, noddinjy 
toward the savagevand eject} 
ing the cartridge from t 
chamber of his rifle. 

“Half an hour later, b 
neath the benevolent shadij 
of a huge tree, we met 4 
Chiefs. The gurgle of | 
small rill of water sounder 
musically in our ears 

MOMBASA Against its exposed and devi 
Mombasa is the principal sea- ous roots we relaxed, to lis} 
port of British East Africa. ten to explanations ami) 
Until 1907 the city was the apologies no less devious. 
eee of the East African “<The boy was an idiot} 

rotectorate, but at that time she | 
the seat of government was Yes, sir! When he wash 
removed to Nairobi. Mombasa few weeks old he fell inte 
the fire. His father had té 


THE WATERFRONT AT 


still forms nominally a. part 
of the sultanate of Zanzibar. 


ness. The foolish 
had stolen some arrows and a bow, and gone on a soli| 
tary “war path.” Of course, they would gladly do what: 
ever the bwana desired.’ . 

“The prisoner was led forward. To all the questions 
Flint addressed to him, he made but one reply. 

“What does he say? I asked. 

“““Flis reply to everything,’ answered Flint, ‘is “monkey- 
up-a-tree.” They are his only words. I don’t know if he’s} 
crazy or not. But I do know I’m not going to lug him 
up four thousand feet of escarpment to lodge him with 
the nearest D. C.’ In a bored way, he addressed the} 
Chiefs. 

““Come on! What did you say? I asked almost be- 
fore he’d finished. 

““T told them I’d accept six goats as a fine—or we 
would all go up to the D. C.’s,’ he replied, adding, ‘I took 

(Continued on page 54) . 
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MUTY TETRIS TILL PUTRI GUST CRG ORT AR IT 


The fresh 
mild beauty of the 
Swiss Alps lives forever 
in your soul 


Kicker I crv 
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OAR to the roof-tree of the world —where unbe- 

lievable colours flit across eternal snows—and 
cascades fling a thousand diamonds in the air. Rim 
the mighty gleaming glaciers—the purple misty 
gorges—sublimest scenery in the world. Capture 
the heights of the Swiss Alps and see the world at 
your feet. All from a comfortable train. For 
Switzerland’s railways are the wonder of the age— 
the steel crown of her splendid beauty. Climbing 
her peaks—bordering her jewelled lakes—interlac- 
ing her picturesque towns, Switzerland is the trav- 
eller’s paradise. And it costs so little! 


Ask us about it—your entire trip can be arranged 
here—by us or your nearest travel agency. Write 
for booklet T enclosing 10c to cover postage. 


- SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLE 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


L. S. Rowe; : 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


_~NATIONAL PARK NOTES 
Zion 

The area of Zion National Park, in 
southwestern Utah, has been enlarged by 
the surrender of forty acres of indemnity 
school lands by the State. The United 
States Government has turned over to the 
State an equal amount of public land in 
exchange for these school lands. 

It is the policy of the Department of the 
Interior to eliminate private holdings with- 
in the national park by such exchanges 
wherever possible. 


Visitors 

The number of visitors to the national 
parks and monuments during the travel 
year ended September 30 reached a total 
of 2,073,684, according to a statement is- 
sued by the Department of the Interior. 
These figures exceed by 73,684 the 2,000,- 
000-mark estimated by the Department 
during the middle of the heavy travel sea- 
son. This is a gain of more than 39 per 
cent in two years, as the total trade figures 
for 1923 amounted to only 1,493,712. 

This year Hot Springs head¢ the list, 
with a total of 265,500, white Rocky 
Mountain comes sécond, with 233,912 
visitors—a reversal of last year’s order. 
Then comes Yosemite, with a jump to 
209,166 visitors, and Mount Rainier next, 
with 173,004. Yellowstone, with a total 
of 154,282, showed an increase of over 
10,000. Platt held its own, with 143,380 
visitors, and Grand Canyon reached 134,- 
053, an increase of over 23 per cent. 
Travel to Zion National Park was:doubled, 
the 1925 figure being 16,817, as ‘against 
8,400 last year. 

The national monuments showing the 
greatest number of visitors are Muir 
Woods, with a total of 93,643; Pinnacles, 
with a total of 63,522 up to August 31, and 
Petrified Forest, with:55,227. Papago 
Saguaro travel jumped from 10,000 last 
year to 30,000 this year, and the monu- 
ments, as a whole, showed an increase of 
almost 22 per cent in spite of the.fact that 
no reports have yet been received from the 
Scotts Bluff, Verendrye and Colorado 
Monuments, which last year had a com- 
bined visiting list of 51,800. 


“THE LOCKY. -LIDFER- CAND. 


Next time you are in Danzig and have 
seen all the interesting things that can be 
so quickly and easily seen in that old Han- 
seatic port, go out to what used to be the 
little fishing village of Zoppot, “the Pearl 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish tts members informa- 

tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation factl- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of Iustoric 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


of the Eastern Sea,” as the folk there call 
it. It is becoming the Monte Carlo of the 
north, and those who love the lure of the 
goddess of chance find in its little casino a 
lot of luck that runs past them at other 
resorts. It has all-the-year-round amuse- 
ments, operas, concerts, dancing, skating, 
horse, auto and boat races and with a de- 
lightful health forest behind and the tree- 
trimmed shores of the Baltic around, it is 
making the newly created Free City of 
Danzig an important rendezvous on the 
tourist map of Europe. 


A NEW ITALIAN AIR SERVICE 


A new corporation has recently estab- 
lished an Air-Line between the cities of 
Genoa and Palermo and vice-versa. The 
planes leave Genoa and Palermo on Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays at regular- 
ly scheduled time, calling along the route 
at Ostia, near Rome and Naples. Con- 
sequently, the time for the Palermo to 
Genoa trip, previously employing about 
twenty-eight hours, has been cut down to 
nine, with time enough during the inter- 
mediate stops at Naples and Rome for 
breakfast and lunch. 

The Schedule for the route is as fol- 
lows: 


Genoa-Palermo 


Stations 
eave Genoavence.. ace CesOmAGMin 
i Ostia Meee eal SO pAcaViG 
2 Nia plese ace 2:40 P.M. 
Stations 
Artivien@® Straten aae 11:50 A.M 
. INaplesiea. nee 210 ev 
i: Palermotewacee 5205 Ravi 
Palermo-Genoa 
Stations 
iEeave Palermo. senee 7:00 A. M. 
s INaplessriaseee 10:20 A.M. 
“s @stial eas eee e240 seas 
Stations 
Artve Naples 286 9:50 A. M. 
os Ostia ce on le LOOmAR Me 
od Genoame een 4:00 P.M. 


GOING TO EUROPE? 


Doing Europe was a rather strenuous 
and nerve-racking undertaking in former 
days. It was customary to gather travelers 
together at some central point and rush 
them over the prescribed European sight- 
seeing route at a forced march, from town 
to town, from hotel to hotel, from museum 
to museum. Under such conditions the 


~-actual travel involved, and the regular air|} 


a 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford a 
Major-General Viktor Balek } 
Harry A. Franck ‘¥ 
The Earl of Hardwicke 


tourist could hardly be expected to derive 
real pleasure or benefit from his trip. — 
Now, however, things have radically 
changed, With greatly improved facilities 
on the-€oentinent, with shorter hours of] 


service at one’s disposal, the old mode af} 
sight-seeing is out of date. The new way) 
of seeing the Continent affords every home 
comfort as well as the possibility of gain-\j 
ing renewed health and strength, 

In Germany, for instance, there are de-||) 
lightful nooks, ideally nestled in hills or! 
forests, as well as such internationally 
famed resorts as Baden-Baden, and Wies- |} 
baden, that combine the quiet restfulness 4 
of a mountain resort with the life and} 
amusements of a large city. All the latter |) 
can ‘offer by way of music, concerts, 
theatrical performances, is here at the vis- }} 
itor’s disposal. Yet each place has its’ 
quiet and homelike, or luxurious, hotels, | 
surrounded by flowering parks, where one | 
may rest after a day of sight-seeing, and, | 
above all, there are the health-giving 
springs that cure most of the ills to which 
mankind is heir. a 

Choose any section of the country you” 
desire, Saxony, Silesia, Bavaria, the Rhine- 
Valleys, or the Westphalian Hills, every- 
where some delightful resort is beckon- 
ing to you. Unpack your things, stay for 
three days, three weeks or more—and fed 
at home. a 

Take an early bath in the strong 
springs, drink a glass of the restorati 
waters and then put aside all canes for thi 
day and saunter through the surrounding 
country. Comfortable motorbuses, aero- 
planes and fast-running trains will take you, 
if you so desire, to the neighboring cities, 
where you can view the museums and gal 
leries, churches and monuments at yo 
leisure. Then return to your hotel am 
after an excellent dinner, attend concerts, — 
operas, theatre performances, dances, oF 
have a quiet chat with your fellow gue 
whose acquaintance is easily made in 
homelike atmosphere. 

Even though you stay but a very short 
time, the hotel porter will take the b 
care of your luggage and forward your 
mail promptly. He will secure your 
tickets at the lowest possible rates and wi 
be glad to give you experienced advice r 
garding economical tours, special-trips am 
sight-seeing excursions. % 


ca. 


MeBRUARY, 1927 


18 to 81 Days 
$250 and up 


TOURS 


IVE amid the actual scenes of 

colorful South America—see a 
country that has become as popu- 
lar and intriguing as the famous 
resorts of Europe. 


Specimen Itinerary 
67-Day Tour 


Around South America 


eae ew York lst day The Grace Line maintains offices 
mee Cristobal eaeay, and banks throughout South 
. . es bed America with experienced Ameri- 
Re catine’ ‘eh pe can agents to assist you in every 
way. Same travel convenience 2s 

Ar./Lv, Mollendo 15th day in United States 

Ar./Ly. Arica 16th day . 

Ar./Lyv. Iquique 16th day The famous “Santa” steamers 
Ar./Lv. Antofagasta 18th day are especially built for service in 
Ar./Ly. Coquimbo 19th day the tropics. All outside rooms. 
Arrive Valparaiso 2ist day Swimming pools. Laundries. Ex- 
Leave Valparaiso 23rd day cellent cuisine and service. 

‘Arrive Santiago 23rd day 

Leave Santiago 28th day Sailings Fortnightly Throughout the Year 
a tle pee oe ru Send for new illustrated booklet “A”, 
- Ar./Lv. Montevideo 35th day giving itinerary of 22 Special 
Arrive Santos 39th day Reduced Rate Tours 
Arrive Sao Paulo 40th day 

Arrive Riode Janeiro 43rd day mn 
Leave Riode Janeiro 55th day LI E 
Arrive New York 67th day 


10 HANOVER SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Note: Chilean Lakes may be in- 
cluded by extending time on 
shore two weeks. 
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Pine Hills On-the-Bay, Pass Christian, Miss. 


On the beautiful Mississippi Gulf Coast—just 21 hours 
from Chicago, 90 minutes from New Orleans—this magnifi- 
cent new hotel has been built for you. 

The Gulf Coast is America’s ideal winter playground— 
its pleasing, moderate temperature is the happy medium 
between extreme warmth and disagreeable chill. And New 
Orleans, the metropolis of the South and America’s most 
interesting city, is just ninety minutes away. 

Practically every form of outdoor sport is available at Pine Poe 
Hills Hotel. Golf—on the hotel grounds is one of the finest 9 /, 
18-hole courses in the South, in play for nearly three years; 
tennis; fishing; hunting; horseback-riding; sailing and 
swimming. . 

Pine Hills Hotel offers you real comfort, luxurious ap-goHg 
pointments, superior cuisine and unusual service. 


For reservations, tariff or iiustfdted literature, wire or write 
‘Hal Thompson, Managing Director. 


PINE HILLS HOTEL #4 
Pine Hills On-the-Bay 
Pass Christian, Miss. 
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HE first and still the greatest 

moving picture in the world 
—that is Europe with its never 
ending lure. 


Indeed, there is more to be 
seen and understood in Europe 
for less expenditure of time and 
money than anywhere else on 
earth. Europe might be likened 
to a great department store in 
which to shop for history, art, 
music, culture, Nature’s grandeur 
and Life’s varied tapestries of the 
dead and the living world. 


Founded in 1841, it is the func- 
tion of Thos. Cook & Son—the oldest and 
foremost Travel Service, to offer to the 
traveler that personal service which springs 
from wide experience and high geared or- 
ganization. There are 100 Cook’s offices in 
Europe alone—a service station at your 
command at every major point. 


Individual Travel — Escorted Travel 
— Educational Tours — 
Whatever your plans—let us aid you to 

carry them through. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


Use Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques 
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Pity the poor anthologist! Of late he 
has come in for a good deal of adverse 
criticism at the hands of writers and read- 
ing public alike. He has been maligned 
as a purloiner of other men’s work, a sort 
of literary drone who creates nothing, yet 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM Early Amer- 
ican Inns and Taverns by  ELIse 
LATHROP 


profits immensely for having accomplished 
a simple task of compilation. Is there any 
justice in this? 

Agreeing, for the moment, that certain 
compilations leave much to be desired in 
the way of general usefulness, and in the 
amount of erudition that has gone into 
their making, let us see if a case cannot be 
made out which will reflect some credit 
upon the serious anthologist. It is his task 
to con a whole department of literature 
tor his material, his necessity to read page 
upon dull page of unimportant printed 
matter in his search for the worth while; 
and upon him rests the onus of ultimate 
Sélection. If he selects well he has, at 
worst, performed the essential function of 
a good critic; at best he has contributed a 
really constructive service in reducing a 
vast subject to its simplest terms. 

At the Brick House we are working on 
an anthology of verse—to be known as 
Great Poems in the English Language— 
which has been designed to fill an im- 
portant nithe between the huge, expensive 
poetry anthologies and those cheaper vol- 
umes which lack comprehensiveness. Wal- 
lace Alvin Briggs has been engaged on the 
book for more than twenty years and has 
finally arrived at what he considers to be 
a well balanced work. Now it may be that 
this anthologist will profit enormously by 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET —~ 


his labors—we hope that he will—but 
royalties will have to mount high to reim- 
burse him for the time he has expended. 


During January and February the fol- 


lowing titles will appear over the Brick 
House imprint: Decadence, a new novel 
by Maxim Gorky ; The Beautiful Vampire, 
by Theophile Gautier ; Savonarola, a pano- 
rama of Florentine life under Lorenzo de 
Medici, by William Van Wyck; Theory 
and Elements of Architecture, a four 
volume treatise by Robert Atkinson and 
Hope Bagenal; The Prophet’s Cousin, by 
Nicholas Fromaget, Angola, by Jacques- 
Rochette de La Morliere, and The Masked 
Lady, by J. Durey de Sanvoy (all in the 
series of XVIII Century. French Ro- 
mances) ; The Narrative of Samuel Han- 
cock, and A Voyage to the South Seas 
(Vols. 1 and 2 of the Argonaut Series) ; 
Dutch Drawings of the Early XVII Cen- 
tury and Drawings of the Early Flemish 
School; In Abraham’s Bosom, by Paul 
Green; The Problem Child, by A. S. Neill; 
Auction Bridge Clarified, by Lelia Hatters- 
ley; Dyes and Dyeing, by Charles E. Pel- 
lew (Viscount Exmouth); Dining in 
Paris, by Somerville Storye ; London (The 
Little Guides series); and Favorite Re- 
cipes of Famous Chefs, a cook book for 
gourmets, by Emma C. Caron. Quite a 
list for early spring, and quite a sentence 
as we glance over it. Reminds one of 
Carlyle—at any rate in point of length. 

I met Elmer Davis, a few days back, at 
a semi-literary gathering and separating 
him, for a moment, from a fair admirer, 
requested a title for his new book. 

“Strange Woman,” he said, “How does 
that strike you?” 

“Fine,” I replied. 
trust me. : 

“Think it over until morning,’”’ he in- 
sisted, “Then I'll write you a letter sug- 
gesting it again. If you still like it, we'll 
let it go through.” 

And he did, and J liked it, and Strange 
Woman will be published in late spring or 
early summer. 

The editor of Travet, poor devil, is in 
a complaining mood. He doesn’t seem to 
know whether it’s an aftermath of the 
holidays or a foretaste of Spring, but, 
whatever it is, he is lamenting gently as 
he looks out of his office window at the 
hospital over the way. 

“There’s that about a hospital,” he says, 
“something has to happen to you before 
you can get in one. Only those of us who 
are dull and dried by routine, editors and 


But he refused to 


NEW YORK 


the like, never get in hospitals. We nev | 
get anywhere at all. Just set ... . Peal 
ple comein on their way to Tibet with th} 
latest news of the Red Lahma (That} 
Eugene Lamb) Or that amiabl 
young giant Varick Frissel drifts along oj} 
his way to the wilds of Labrador. Haviniy 
discovered two new falls and an ee | 
river he is out after more. And the edit 
of TRAVEL just sits in one place all thi) 
time . . . . Here’s Merlin Moore Tayloi) 
all pepped up about an odd native funer: 
he saw in the South Pacific . 
never see anything, even a funeral. 
there are so many funerals we’d be g 
to attend . . . . Feuds in Kansas seem 
be Earle Forrest’s latest hobby . .— 
There are no feuds in the Brick Hor 
. worse luck. Perhaps we can st 
We'll oil our trusty rifle to 
Little Dead-Eye . Bent 
Nolan has written us an article about 1 
curious writing on the cliffs of a far-off} 
fjord And we continue to set 
ae If we can’t have a feud we might} 
manage a fjord .. And Raymond 
Fuller waxes pathetic about the Yel 
Man’s Burden Anyhow the) pi 
tures are good How about tl 
editor’s burden We ask you! 
No one writes articles about that} 
Oh, well, we might as well star 
in putting through the layouts for he, 
Mareh' issue’: 0 i) ae 


one. 
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RINTED Romance! Pictured Adventure! Put 
them aside for the more satisfying realities of this 
wonderful cruise. Splendid ships. New friends and 
interests. A wonderful foreign capital, with tropical 
gardens, old forts and churches, a gay life and people. 


Complete maintenance afloat and ashore. 

10Days $ 1 60 and 
all Expenses up 
Including automobile sight- a 


seeing trips to all principal 
‘points of interest. 


MEXICO CITY 
One Way $105. Round Trip $185 . J 


Ask any Authorized 
Tourist Agency or 


WARD LINE 
Ft. Wali St., New York 
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“Who is this here Quo 
Vadis?’ 


“T dunno, one of them old 
Roman fellars, I quess.” 


It is a mighty good plan to “know your 
man.” It is even more important to know 
who is back of the man, when you buy 
an insurance policy from him. Get ac- 
quainted with our nearest agent; you 
will find him as reliable as the Hart- 
ford service and protection he provides. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY CO. 
The Partord ean and Indemnity Compan) 


und The Hartford Fire Insurance Company writ: 
practically every form of insurance except life 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Ee CHANTING 
North Africa—-the Holy Land —Mys- 
terious Egypt — Constantinople — The 
Ancient Splendor of Glorious Greek 
Islands—Dalmatia’s Romantic Reauty— 
Venice— Sicily —Naples—The Riviera. 
Twenty-five ports, including fascinating 
new features in Greece and Jugoslavia, in 
addition to all “standard” cruise attrac- 
tions— A Springtime Cruise of 70 
glorious days. Rates, including shore 
excursions, $875 to $10,500. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK, FEB 26, 


by the splendid cruising steamer 


—ORCA— 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago 

Detroit St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles 

Seattle Atlanta Vancouver Winnipeg Montreal 
Toronto Halifax 


in cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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hawaii 


Home of 


Year Round Sports 17 


There arefamous golf coursestoday wherethe ancient 
Hawaiian chiefs played Maika—a hind of bowls. 
With marvelous skill, a small lava stone disc was 
bowled between two upright sticks. The best Maika 
players were said to bowl over 150 yards, 


Five days beyond the Golden 
Gate, the Hawaiian Islands lift 
their crests of misty jade above a 
sparkling sea. Five nights away, 
the orange moon floods Manoa 
Valley with its spell —the long 
combers creaming on Waikiki’s 
bar race shoreward. 


Here every sport is at its best — 
swimming in limpid waters, golf, 
tennis, polo, horse back riding, 
motoring through scenery that is 
unmatched anywhere on earth. 


Go now to Hawaii or the South 
Seas. Go now and let the mem- 
ory of at least one happy voyage 
o “the loveliest spot on earth” re- 
main as a treasured memory for- 
ever in your heart. 


Every Wednesday one of the fa- 
mous Matson fleet, perfectly ap- 
pointed, luxuriously equipped, 
leaves the Golden Gate with new 
adventurers to this land of high ro- 
mance. 


There are wonderful all-inclusive 
tours. $270, up. 

The coupon below will bring you 
complete information. 


a 


The new Matson Liner MALOLO ( Fly- 

ing Fish) will make her maiden trip 

in May, 1927. All the comfort, luxury 

and scientific refinements found in the 

finest hotels are embodied in this pa- 
latial ship. 


a 


The RovaL HAWAIIAN HortEt,erect- 
ed at a cost of over $3,500,000, takes 
rank among the most delightful hotels 
in the world. Opening February 1,27. 


JNatson 


Matson Navigation Co., 
—* 209 Market St., San Francisco 


Please send literature on a 
trip to Hawaii. Check here 


Here is 4¢ in stamps to cover mailing literature 
especially prepared for use in schools. Check here 


Name 


Address 


An Argonaut of the Great Northwest 


(Continued from page 11) 


nook and Clatsop and Tatoosh— 


_|a better type as all inland hunt- 


ers were higher types than the 
oastal fishing tribes, who seemed 
to spend all their lives in alterna- 
tions of gorging idleness, or wild 
whale-hunts and wilder man- 
hunts, then another gorge of hu- 
man flesh and whale blubber. It 
may be added that only the oil 
whale saved the tribes from ex- 
tinction through their own greedy 
vices. It purged their bodies as 
their horrible religion of fast and 
human sacrifice failed to purge 
their souls. As many as one 
hundred and fifty natives some- 
times escorted Broughton in 
twenty-five canoes. He reached 
what he calls Belle Vue Point; 
and a beautiful view it was— 
just ten or eighteen miles beyond 
the outlet of the Willamette, 
where the American city of Van- 
couver stands to-day. Here, too, 
for the first time he saw Mt. 
Hood. At the Cowlitz, or mod- 
ern Longview, he spotted that 
high rock where the Indians de- 
posited the bodies of their dead 
and he gave it the appropriate 
name of Coffin Rock. Castle 
Rock, here, too, he noted the 
turret of an old Gothic fort. Mt. 
Hood, named after Admiral 
Hood, was seen a great pink 
snow cap in the sky to the South. 

Beyond the Willamette, the 
river seemed to coil North and 
by signs of water falling through 
their hands, the Indians gave 
Broughton to understand that 
boats could ascend no farther. 
This is the first record we have 
of the famous Dalles and Celilo 
Falls; but oh, regrets that a soul 
as big as Vancouver’s could re- 
cord as his final judgment—“It 
does not appear that Mr. Gray 
either saw or was ever within 


five leagues of its (the Colum- 


bia’s) entrance.” His journal 
was not issued till after his 
death. It was edited by his 


brother under Royal Navy tute- 
lage. Vancouver had, of course, 
taken formal possession of all 
these regions for England. 
Diplomats took strange liberties 
with voyageur’s annals in those 


old days, as you will find if you 
examine the original hand- 
written copies in the Public 
Records, London, and the pub- 
lished books. I have given an 
example of this in Vancouver’s 
Voyages and another can be 
found in the Radisson Voyage of 
a century before, where intoxi- 
cated commanders are called 
plain drunk by Radisson but 
“greatly preoccupied” in the 
official report. Let us give Van- 
couver the benefit of the gener- 
ous doubt; for the dead cannot 
defend themselves; and in na- 
tional disputes a diplomat’s con- 


science is an elastic thing. ~~~. 


With Vancouver’s farther voy- 
aging for two more years up the 
Pacific Northwest to Alaskan set- 
tlements this record has nought 
to do except to set down it is the 
most accurate survey of all the 
navigators and it stands as such 
to this day. 


Just one more point—up off 
Dean’s Canal, Vancouver had 
gone in surveying the first week 
in June. If he had been just six 
weeks later, he would have met 
one of the greatest overland dis- 
coverers of the world—Alexan- 
der MacKenzie, who had inscrib- 
ed on the rocks in red paint— 
“Alexander Mackenzie, from 
Canada, by land, the twenty-sec- 
ond of July, one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-three.” Irony 
of ironies that the greatest ex- 
plorer, coveting the glory of first 
discoverer, should have been in 
three cases, the Columbia, the 
Fraser, the Inland Passage Way 
round Vancouver Island, too late 
and then at the entrance to 
Dean’s Canal—just a few weeks 
too early; but that does not de- 
tract from the fact he was one 
of the greatest navigators the 
world knows. 


His body lies under a humble 
headstone in Petersham, Surrey, 
England, with the simple in- 
scription—“Captain George Van- 
couver, Died in the year 1798, 
age 40;” but his name is in- 
scribed for all time on the Pacific 
Northwest Coast. 


Guarding an Outpost of Britain’s Empire 


(Continued from page 30) 


the forests of pine that clothe the 
eternal ranges; and the sick and 
infirm from the swamps and 
mosquitoes of the lowlands will 
flock to the sanatoria for that 
rugged health which crystal-clear 
mountain air and the scent of 
the pines alone can give. 


But it is growing late. From 


the village downstream the beat 
of the drums suddenly ceases as 
savage brown men retire to rest 
beside the fires, and it is time I 
crept under the mosquito net. 

That tank must be mended to- 
morrow morning before the cool 
hours pass. I shall get at it 
early. 
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It is glorious Devon where | 
apple bossoms mingle with i 
the salt of the ocean. Where || il 
the spirits of the mighty sea | 
men of England—Drake, | 
Hawkins, Frobisher and the | 
pioneer Raleigh, with ruffles | i 
and pointed beards, roam | 
the historic towns. 
The West Countrie is a 
vast book of charm and } 
romance. Its towns are mile- | 
stones in British history, 
literature and adventure, 
from the ancient Roman | 
settlements to the Thomas |) 
Hardy and Lorna Doone } 
countryside. All this, besides | 1 
many bracing health resorts. | 
and over 300 golf courses, — 
within easy reach over the |} 
pathway of the Great Wes 
ern Railway. DS 
Thisyear land at Plymonl nS 
and visit Devon and the — 
West Countrie where th 
language, ideals and customs 
are the same as yours. Direct 
lines to London, where ai 
7-8 Charing Cross there is a ~ 
special Information Bureau 
for Americans. 


Begin planning now. Send for guide 
No.39 Awith maps and illustrations to 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
Great Western Railway 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Warm, mellow: sunshine floods today the 
travel sights and scenes of Southern Africa 


Visit the World’s All-the-year-round New Travel Playground 


Last year over 9,000 visitors from the Northern Hemisphere enjoyed its splendid, 
congenial climate and travel attractions. In South Africa it is sunny all the year round; 
not enervating in Summer nor inclement in Winter. It is warm from November to 
February and pleasantly cool from April to September. Modern, well-equipped large 
towns, with hinterland of great rural areas, provide many pleasant holiday resorts— 
mountain, woodland, river and marine; golf, trout fishing and big sea game, surf bathing, 


Excellent and well-appointed railroad travel—sleep in comfort and enjoy the in- 
ternational famous dining car service of the South African Government Railways 


Come and enjoy the land where the romance of Diamonds, Gold, Platinum and Ostrich Feathers still 

thrill; the land of Rhodes, Kruger, Botha and Rider Haggard; the land which the Victoria Falls, the 

Cango Caves, quaint Kaffir Kraals, warrior war dances on the Rand, the mighty Drakensberg, the Cape 

Beautiful, and the Kruger “Big Game” Park have already made famous the world over—now so easy 
of access. 


Information may be had from your nearest Tourist Agent. Write for free travel booklet, “It is Summer There,” 
or send 12 cents (to cover postage) for 175-page fully illustrated travel book, “The Cape of Good Hope,” to 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST BUREAU - Bowling Green Offices 
Broadway, New York City 


tennis, motoring, mountaineering and other sport is plentiful. 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


Norway’s mountain ranges 
sprawl across one another 
as if hurled by titan hands 
in some ancient struggle. 
Among their peaks rest the 
largest living glaciers of 
the civilized world. 


Deep between them are the 
famous fjords, ranging 
from a few miles to over 
a hundred in length. Their 
sheer walls, as high as four 
to six thousand feet, are 
draped with waterfalls, 
thousands of them lace-like 
and gentle, hundreds of them 
mighty and magnificent, 
and here and there dotted 
with the perilously placed 
farm homes immortalized 


by Ibsen and Bjornson: 


These and similar sights, of 
amazing interest and rich 
beauty, are readily reached 
by excellent railways, 
steamers, and touring auto- 
mobiles, comfortably and 
inexpensively. The hotels 
are first-class, and the mid- 
night sun lengthens the 
delights of your days. 


Norway is quickly reached 
from New York, and is the 
4deal gateway to the Scan- 
dinavian lands and the 
Continent. Let us help you 
plan your itinerary. We 
have nothing to ‘sell—all 
our services are free. 


ofl 708 ‘< cAtlantic 


Hambure-American Line 


ENGLAND *‘ FRANCE * IRELAND * GERMANY 


VOYAGE on one of the splendid modern oil- 
burning steamers RESOLUTE, RELIANCE, 
HAMBURG, DEUTSCHLAND, ALBERT BALLIN, is 
always a pleasure-giving event. Accommodations 
are offered in luxurious first class, comfortable and 
commodious second class and improved third class. 
Also a service in which the effort to anticipate your 
desires is paramount, plus a cuisine thet is world 
famous. 


Unusually attractive accommodations cre avail- 
able also in the one-cabin class and impro\ ed third 
class on the steamers CLEVELAND, THURINGIA, 
WESTPHALIA. 


Glo the West Indies 


and the Spanish Main 
S. S. RELIANCE 


Sailing from New York \ 
Feb. 26—27 days Mar. 30—15 days 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
United American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
Or local steamship and tourist agents 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Sailing from New York, 
February 21, 1927 


Reaching Cairo at the height 
of the Seasons 


HE renown of the 

Mauretania is world- 
wide and her distinctive 
Winter Cruises to the 
Mediterranean have 
become an outstanding 
event in pleasure travel. 
The Mauretania Cruise 
offers a most gratifying 
Winter voyage to the 
ever - fascinating Inland 
Sea, where sunshine and 
good weatherprevailand 
where every sight ashore 


is a new pleasure. The 
comfort and recreative 
activities aboard are such 
as only a sumptuous 
Cunarder can provide. 


43Glorious Days 
for $830 and up 


Calling at Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Villefranche (French 
Riviera), Naples, Athens, Haifa 
(Holy Land), Alexandria, 
Southampton (for London). 


Many comprehensive shore 
excursions. Stop-over privi- 
leges in Europe. One-way 
bookings to Naples, etc., 
$275 up. Round-trip tickets 
via North Atlantic. 


Passengers carried in the Second 
Cabin to Madeira, $135; Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Villefranche or Naples, 
$150; Piraeus, $165; Haifa, $170. 


We cordially invite inquiries 
and suggest early reservations, 


25 Broadway.New York 
in cooperation with 
“THOS.COOK& SON 


The Rose-Hued City of Jaipur 
(Continued from page 20) 


ered on the hangings. Some of 
these carriages were arched like 
the prow of a ship. Some were 
shaped like a monstrous egg, and 
in these the Hindu beauties were 
concealed as the Sacred Bullocks 
drew them through the streets. 


| These at times were topped with 


many tiers for young dandies in 
brilliant silks, or for Royal 
Nabobs with beards spread fan- 
like over their gorgeously rich 
velvet robes. 

So our thoughts went back to 
all this regal show and splen- 
dor, as we viewed the King’s 
palace which occupies one-sev- 
enth of the city. Its rose-colored 
fagade is covered with painted 
white flowers, and it towers 
higher than a cathedral. It is 
composed of endless repetitions 
of kiosks placed one above the 
other, each like the one below it, 
the same lattice work and the 
same complicated domes. You 
enter, to discover that the entire 
fagade is false, and that the 
buildings are actually very much 
lower. The area, while much 
neglected, is still very beautiful 
and interesting. There is a beau- 
tiful temple and in a huge en- 
closure there remains a remark- 
able set of astronomical instru- 
ments. We came through one of 
the gateways to one of the busi- 
ness streets. 

This, like the others, is like a 
huge arcade. In little cubicles 
the master craftsmen of Jaipur 
were following their ancient 
trades in full view and almost on 
the sidewalk ; here the enamelers, 
there the lapidaries, there the 
dyers of silks and cottons, each 
a colony in itself with living 
quarters above or in the rear of 
the workrooms. 

All along the south side of the 
street between the two principal 
squares, are the manibars, who 
make the brilliant bracelets of 
shellac. Piled in pyramids 
around a wooden cylinder they 
stand drying in the sun, green, 
yellow and vermilion. Like this, 
as circles of pure color, they are 
worn by the poorer women. But, 
as we watched, the craftsman 
selected one of the plain circles 
and began with marvelous dex- 
terity to paint upon it an intri- 
eate design. This will be for a 
woman of the middle or higher 
class. 

While this newly painted 
bracelet was drying, another, 
already decorated and now 
almost dry, was lifted carefully, 
while the artisan applied pure 
gold leaf. Then he took a bit of 
dressed cotton and passed it over 
the bracelet. When he had fin- 
ished, the gold clung only to the 
design. He picked up a pair 


of fine tongs. “Oh, let well 
enough alone,” I thought. “You 
will spoil it surely.” Very deftly 


he set-points of fine gold into the 
pattern, so that when it was fin- 
ished we beheld a bracelet which 
appeared to be wrapped in pure 
gold lace. 

Jaipur enamel is known every- 
where. We saw it in all stages 
in the enameler’s quarters. Here 
was a craftsman powdering into 
dust a brick of enamel brought 
from the Punjab. Here was 
another drawing with his stylus 
a pattern on the back of a golden 
ornament. And here, most in- 
teresting of all, was the artisan 


bending over his charcoal fur~ 


nace, watching through the -open- 
ing in the top to see that the 
enamel dust melted, and was 
diffused equally through the lines 
of his design. 

The engraved brass is justly 
famous. The engravers of Delhi 
came originally from Jaipur. In 
green turban and orange waist- 
band, seemingly oblivious of our 
curious eyes, not really though, 
for we happened in as he was 
finishing a beautiful tray, which 
we quickly purchased, the en- 
graver follows the craft of his 
ancestors, working with the 
same primitive tools which were 
handed down by them, He is 
proud to be a member of the 
craft guild to which his fore- 
fathers belonged. In the old 
days these exquisitely fine, en- 
graved trays were made to bear 
the offering of flowers to the 
temples, and the artisans com- 
peted for the prizes of land offer- 
ed by Princes and Maharajas for 
the finest and best designs and 
workmanship. I suspect that, 
nowadays, half of them at least 
go to the tourist trade. 

Once more we turn from the 
shops and workrooms to the 
streets. A gorgeous sight 
greets us. The dyers are walk- 
ing to and fro in the wide ave- 
nue, drying brilliantly dyed cot- 
tons and silks as they’ march in 
the sun and wind. Sparks of 
fire on a background of white or 
turquoise or black or magenta 
are the dyed silks of Jaipur. 

A wooden block is the founda- 
tion for this magnificent effect, 
with pegs driven in to form the 
design. Over this the material, 
dampened and folded in quar- 
ters, is laid and with infinite 
patience a separate knot is tied 
over each peg. A dye-resisting 
string is used and is not broken 
off, but is carried from knot to 
knot, sometimes at half-inch in- 
tervals, and when the dipping 
has been completed, is just as 
carefully untied, and made to 

(Continued on page 50) 
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“Hicxs’ STEAMER BASKET” || 
A Basket of Fruit for the || 
STEAMER - ‘TRAIN 
FRIENDS AT THE HOTEL 

for 
ANyBoby - ANYWHERE 
You are invited to visit 


“THE BALCONY” 
a delightful place for Luncheon and Tea, 
where excellent food and service prevail. 


fi [ie on 
675 


FIFTH AVENUE 
New YorkK 


To Meet and Mingle ih 


Celebrities who have won 


sport, seek the comforts of 
these hotels when they visit 
Boston. They enjoy the per- 
sonal service, the comfort i 
and the cultured atmosphere | | || 
of Boston’s traditional Back | 
ay. 


HOTELS 


Lenoebrunswick 


BOSTON 


L. C. PRIOR 
Pres. and Man. Director 


MOTORING || 
SOUTH? | 


Get MacNair’s Handy 
Pocket Guide of 
Best Routes 


NEW YORK 
TO FLORIDA 


Best Hotels and Points 
of Interest 
Price 50 cents, postpaid 


Also Metropolitan Motor- 
ways around New York, 
Midwestern Motorways, 
New York-Chicago, Scenic 
MotorwaysofNewEngland 


50 cents the volume 


Catalog of maps and guide 
books on request 
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MacNAIRMOTORWAYS 
1459 Broadway New York 


beaten Path of Travel - 
_ New wonders await you 


SOUTH:-SEAS 


Off the 


z Islands of Romance 


Hawaii « Samoa « Fiji + Australia 


Taxe an Oceanic Tour to these islands of the 
South Pacific. Discover for yourself the wonders 
that are there. 

Hawaii, “the fairy isles,” the famous National Park, Ki- 
lauea Volcano, Waikiki Beach. Samoa, verdant tropic 
islands, rich in scenic beauty. Picturesque Fiji, land of 
strange people and quaint customs. Australia, home of 
the kangaroo; out-of-the-way sights and scenes that will 
linger forever in your memory. 

Swift, comfortable Oceanic Liners sail every three weeks 
from San Francisco. For $565 (first-class) you can see 
all of the South Seas. Seven wonder weeks. Other tours 
to suit your time and purse. 


‘Write for free illustrated booklet“C-3,” giving complete 


information, or ask any tourist agency. 


gtOCEANIC 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Matson Navigation Co. Managing Agents 
General Offices: 215 Market Street, San Francisco 


Los AncEtes: 510 W..6th Stree-— New York: 50 E. 42nd Street 
Crcaco: 140 S. Dearborn Street — SEATTLE: 1319 Fourth Av. 


A GOLDEN OPINION 


“Sweden has true charm and a varied appeal.” 
V. Kaltenborn, Associate Editor, Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


SWEDEN 


Welcomes You 


Your days in Sweden are replete 
with quaint surprises and romantic 
scenes — cities and towns blend 
charmingly the native arts and cus- 
toms of yesterday and today. Mod- 
erate, invigorating summer climate— 
an unspoiled, friendly people. 


Excellent hotels, railways — inex- 
Only 9 days 
from New York, by Swedish Ameri- 
can Line, or yia London or Continent. 
“Touring Sweden 


pensive, comfortable. 


Booklet 


1927,” 


from any travel bureau or 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


Tours to 


eee 


0 PARLIAMENT—LONDON | a 


All-Expense 


EUROPE 


Days for $385 


Summer of 1927 


(OU can go abroad for 

thirty-seven days or more, 
at modest expense, with the 
Art Crafts Guild Collegiate 
Tours. Our congenial parties 
are composed of college stu- 
dents, teachers, artists, club 
members, business and pro- 
fessional people—each party 
personally conducted. A 
dance orchestra from a fa- 
mous American University 
accompanies each tour. Plen- 
ty of deck space on shipboard 
for dancing, games, rest and 
recreation. See England, 
Holland, Belgium, France— 
37 Days, All-Expense Trip, 
personallly conducted, $385. 


via CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


“World’s GreatestTravel System” 


Weekly sailings from Mon- 
trealand QuebecduringJune, 
July and August. Two days 
down the picturesque St. 
Lawrence. Only four days 
open sea. Aweekin London. 
Eight days in Paris. Three 
daysin Ostend. Fascinating 
trips to English castles, the 
Shakespeare country, Ox- 
ford, The Hague, Bruges, the 
battle areas and other places 


famed in history and litera- 


-ture. Ample time for indi- 


vidual sight-seeing,shopping. 

Tour price includes all 
necessary expenses on ship 
and shore. Extensions to 
Scotland, Ireland, Switzer- 
land, Germany and Italy at 
the same low cost. 


Collegiate Cruises to the 


ORIENT 


Sailing June 9 and June 30 
from Vancouver, B. C.; visit- 
ing Japan, China and the 
Phillipines. All-Expense, 53 
day cruise, $655, $985. Write 
for illustrated itineraries. 
Mention Europe or Orient. 


ART CRAFTS GUILD 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


Dept. 349, 500 N. Dear- 
born Street., Chicago, lll. 


ART CRAFTS GUILD 


CollesiateTours 
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ight nOwW.. 

plan your 
trip to 
Europe 


pee now for a happy realiza- 
tion of a long-to-be-remembered 
vacation. Write forthe United States 
Lines illustrated booklets describing 
the services offered you, the luxurious 
liners, the unsurpassed cuisine. Dollar 
for dollar your money buys more 
when you travel on your own ships: 


S. S. George Washington 
Swift, steady, beautiful—a luxurious 
home on the sea. First, second and 
third class to Plymouth, Cherbourg 
and Bremen. 


S.S. Leviathan 
Flagship of the Fleet and most famous 
ship in the world. First, second, third 
classto CherbourgandSouthampton. 


S. 8. Republic 
The largest Cabin ship of the fleet. 
No first or second class distinctions. 
Cabin and third class to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, Cher- 
bourg and Bremen. 

S. S. President Harcine and 
S.S. President Roosevelt 
The fastest Cabin ships on the North 
Atlantic. Also third class to Cobh 


(Queenstown), Plymouth, Cher- 
bourg and Bremen. 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN ACCOMMO-s 
[L.DATIONS ON A.L SHIPS IN SEASON 


Get complete information 
from your local steamship agent or 
write to the address below 


United 
States Lines 


45 BROADWAY (Ss Ss CRO) NEW YORK CITY 


y 
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FIRST CLASS| CABIN CLASS 


S.S. LEVIATHAN | §.8.PRESIDENT 
$ 290° and up HARDING and 
S.S. GEORGE S.S. PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON ROOSEVELT 
$ 231° and up $145 and up 
“Summer rater effective April S.S. REPUBLIC 
Rater are much lover NOW $140 and up 


SECOND CLASS| THIRD CLASS 


S.S. LEVIATHAN From 85. 


$147.50 andup |e Tourist Third 
S.S. GEORGE Cl 


WASHINGTON 
$136.25 ff 
and up 


season 


| $Q5 up 


The Rose-Hued City of Jaipur 
(Continued from page 48) 


serve over jand over again. 
There is no cloth that is dipped 
fewer than four times. Many, 
eight and ten to satisfy the 
Jaipur native’s love of color. 


As for us, we were charmed 


‘and intoxicated with color; bril- 
| liant everywhere, it follows you 


from street to street. Thus, 
dreamily strolling, we found our- 
selves outside one of the gate- 
ways. And here on the very 
threshold of the rose-colored city 
we came upon a yogi absorbed in 
thrusting out of his conscious- 
ness all color, all beauty, all mes- 
sages of life borne in on the 
senses, hoping by this supreme 
effort to unite his soul with 
Ohm. 


A very young yogi, this is, 


‘only fourteen. Day and night 
| for two and a half years he has 
been sitting here in his shallow 


dirt pit, smoking ‘the poisonous 


hemp weed, and drinking milk 


as his only sustenance. He has 
renounced all earthly allegiance, 
and sits in deep religious medi- 
tation before a wood fire. He 


| wears no clothing and con- 


stantly covers his frail and 
emaciated body with ashes from 
the burning wood. As we stood 


| amazed, quietly apart, fine look- 


ing. Hindus of high class slipped 
off their shoes, entered devoutly 
the circle about the yogi, and 
prayed to him as they would to 


| a deity. 


We became suddenly con- 


scious of a new color in the, 


landscape. Slowly the sun was 
sinking in the west. Against the 
vivid blue background glowed 
the gold and rose tints peculiar 
to an Indian sunset, hues which 
seemed to have been caught and 
perpetuated in the rosy, gold- 
tipped towers of the city behind 
us. And with the setting sun, 
slowly’ the gorgeous elephants 
swung down the mountain from 
the huge Palace of Ambar, the 
ancient capitol. We saw their 
red and gold trappings gleaming 
from afar, and followed them 
through the gates.. In the dis- 
tance we heard the beating of 


the tom-tom under a blare of | 
brass. Going slowly to the prin- 


cipal square, guided by the 
sounds and the knots of natives 
who had laid down their work 
for the evening concert, we came 
upon a gay sight. Here was the 
government native band, dressed 
in European clothes, but still 
gay, red coats with quantities of 
gold braid, and white duck 
trousers, proudly producing soft 
and loud Eastern melodies, and 
attempting Western music also, 
to the evident delight of what 
appeared to be the entire popula- 
tion of Jaipur. 

All the colors in the world 
seemed spilled for the moment in 
this teeming square, glowing like 
jewels under the slanting rays of 
the setting sun, and all the magic 
of India was concentrated in the 
scene. 


Bull Baiting in the Basque Country 
(Continued from page 13) 


there bareheaded in the sun, 
looking like a young gladiator of 
Rome, that in order to kill the 
bull he is about to risk his own 
life, for the sport, and for the 
amusement of a fickle audience 
who will hiss him for failure as 
quickly as they will cheer him if 
he wins. 

The crowd sway expectantly 
as they watch him coolly draw 
a lean steel rapier which he con- 
ceals beneath a red cloth held in 
the left hand as he advances alone 
to face the bull. Fearlessly, he 
avoids the inevitable onslaught, 
waving his cape daringly and 
with a scant two steps averting 
the bull’s return charge, as skill- 
fully he proves his art. The 
poor beast fights still against 
odds, as with “dangerously low- 
ered head once more he con- 
fronts the man who, realizing 
that the crucial moment is near, 
raises his lithe body to its full 
height. He draws forth his 
rapier, blue-bright in the sun, to 
point it arrow-like at the bull’s 


mighty neck, and tensely poised, 
to bend invitingly . . . There 
is a rush. A thud of oncoming 
hoofs, a flash of steel, a quick 
twist of the man’s body, and the 
bull stumbles in his course, 
sways, crumples, and is still. 

A long cry goes up from the 
pleased multitude, and in their 
excitement they acclaim the 
matador with showers of money, 
roses, and strangely intimate 
things, while the band _ strikes 
up a lively air, adding to the 
general enthusiasm. The dead 
bull, already forgotten, is igno- 
miniously dragged out by a jing- 
ling team of horses, while the 
attendants of the arena rake 
over the blood-stained sand, and 
the contestants seek their former 
positions. 

The hum of voices gradually 
subsides as the crowd settles it- 
self once more to watch for the 
opening of the heavy door, be- 
hind which another bull awaits 
his doom. Or, who knows?, it 
may be the turn of the matador 
to fall. 
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“ALLTHAT IS WORTH SEEING |) 
SEEN AS IT SHOULD BE SEEN” ||, 


Before concluding |} 
for your trip) 
| abroad next sum-/|j) 
mer be sure and} 


write for our book- 
let “SUMMER EU- 
ROPEAN VAC 
TION TOURS. 
The programs co: | 
ie an extremely | 
omprehensive 

range of varied “ttinerdeten! | 


A |) 
Arrangements in Europe under the || 
direct management of our perma-~ 
nent offices in London and Paris. 


European Conducted Tourdll \ | 
Range from $290 to $1, 000 | 


Itineraries for independent travel glad- |} | ( 
ly furnished without obligation. Let 
us know your wishes. | 


Write for European Booklet T.R. 


Simmons Tours 


Successors to McCann’s Tours Since 1876 ||) 
1328 Broadway New York City, N. Y, ||| 


‘S _South—_| ) 
Carolina | 
THE SUNSHINE TOWN 
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SS Come and rest and play. 
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with the fragrance of the Pines. All o 
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41 Beautiful Fort Myers 


"THE pleasure of a winter vacation be- 
gins the moment you arrive at Fort 


Myers. Without delay your round of 
recreation starts. You can hunt—fish—motor—play 
golf and tennis—or just restore your health in 
balmy sunshine. Fort Myers is semi-tropical— 
located on the banks of the enchanting Caloosa- 
hatchee River. Here Royal Palms are every- 
where and shade miles of perfect drives that lead 
to famous Gulf Beaches and other places of in- 


terest. 
Come This Winter 


Thomas A. Edison and Henry Ford have their 
winter homes here. It is their place of rest and 
play. And hundreds of others come regularly 
every winter to enjoy life in this fairyland of 
tropical beauty. 

Living costs, hotel rates and rents are reason- 
able at Fort Myers throughout the winter. Our 
illustrated booklet gives details of amusements 
and recreational advantages—also industrial and 
: agricultural opportunities. Write for a copy to- 
| day. Address Fort Myers Chamber of Commerce, 


Dept. C, Fort Myers, Florida. 


Tees pate loridla 


' Tennis 
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Banca Commerciale Italiana 


700.000.000 
500.000.000 


Auth. Capital Lit. . . 
Reserve Lit. . . . . 


Head Office: MILAN 


| B.C.1. Travellers’ 
_ Cheques 


1 in Ital. Liras, U. S., Pounds and French france 


The simplest and safest method of carrying money; 
cashed in all parts of the: world by Banks, Hotels, 
Tourist Offices, Steamship Companies, etc. 


SOLD IN THE MOST IMPORTANT TOWNS 
¥ 


For particulars ask: 


Banca Commerciale Italiana 
62 William St., New York, N. Y. 
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See [acoma! 


“City of Destiny’—built on terraces rising above 
the blue waters of Commencement Bay. Tacoma is a 
city of broad avenues—and lovely parks—of beautiful 
homes surrounded by lawns and gardens. It is a place 
to work, to play, to live. 


Tacoma, “The Lumber Capital of America,” is a 
favored spot for industry and commerce — near the 
fertile valley of the Puyallup—in the heart of the 
Douglas fir belt—with one of the greatest deep sea 
harbors in the world! 


The spell of the mountains is upon Tacoma—the 
snowy Olympics across the Sound—the high peaks of 
the Cascades to the East. Rainier National Park 
(Mount Tacoma) gleams above the city, majestically 
guarding it. 


When you travel West to the Pacific Coast go 
to Tacoma! Take the Northern Pacific—noted for its 
luxury and comfort, the courtesy of its service and its 
delicious food. The route of the North Coast Limited! 


Aa DAS. 


Northern Pacific Railway 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 
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Ill be glad to help you plan your trip. 


: Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 706 Northern Pacific Building, St, Paul, Minn, 7 
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a O Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte). . . 61.95 @ 
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EUROPE BY MOTOR 


NCLUSIVE rates cover first-class hotel accommo- 
dations, all expenses of de luxe car and of 


chauffeur-guide, sight-seeing and gratuities. 


Private 


automobiles will meet by arrangement any steamer 
arriving at Naples or at other ports. Booklet “Europe 
by Motor,’ with maps of motor routes, gives details 


and numerous itineraries. 


For motor tours in North Africa, with extension 
tours to Sicily, Italy and France, apply for booklet 
“North Africa by Private Motor,” sent free upon 


request. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE TOURS CO., Ltd. 


(An American Organization) 


1446 Broadway (at 40th St.) 


NEW YORK 


I C E Grand Hotel De Cimiez 
I . and Pavillon Victoria 
THE LARGEST PARC OF THE RIVIERA 
UNIQUE SITUATION—LAST COMFORT 


MODERATE PRICES 


INFORMATION AND TICKETS FOR ALL TRAVEL IN 


, 


SWEDEN & DEN hegeomby fe 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL BUREAU 
280 BROADWAY. GEN. AGENCY. NEW YORK City 
CHR.T. RAVEN. DIRECTOR. 


A 3,000 Mile-Ribbon- 
Through-Wonderland 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT ! 


A Most Unusual and Interesting 33 Days Automobile Tour 
Visiting FRANCE and SWITZERLAND 


Off the Beaten Track, Yet Seeing Everything Worth While 


$435.00 


Send for descriptive booklet 


Winter 1927-28, for the first time in the History of 

Travel, a Motor Tour through Occidental Africa, 

visiting Senegal, Guinea, Soudon, Haute-Volta, Gold 
Coast, Ivory Coast and Canary Islands. 


Write to National Travel Club, 7 W. 16th St., New York, 


or to Agence Lubin, 36 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris (France) 
(Established 1874) 


SO 


$670—EIGHT Selected all-in- 
and clusive Tours—31 to 68 
up days, leaving June—July. 
Independent all-inclusive trips 


arranged-at any time. 


“Leaders-in South American 
Travel” 


‘Most interesting all-inclusive 
Tours starting any time to this 
fascinating country. 


Individual itineraries to any 
part of EUROPE arranged. 


“Personal Service,” 
the keynote of our organization. 


' Short Trips to BERMUDA—HAVANA—WEST INDIES 


BENCE TOURIST COMPANY, Inc. 


331 Madison Avenue at 48rd 
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What the Albanians Think of Ametica 
(Continued from page 25) 


Cross. It is today doing in- 
creasingly fine work, with a 
daily free clinic and home nurs- 
ing. The nurse in charge of its 
medical work is an Albanian 
girl, Elena Trajan, a graduate 
of Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital. 

The Tirana Technical School 
was the inspiration of one of 
our Red Cross directors, Cap- 
tain Crawley. He has a shrine 
in thousands of Albanian hearts, 
because he saw the Albanian 
hunger for ideas. The school 
was first supported by the 
American Junior Red Cross; 
the Albanians contributing’ a 


building, materials and labor, 


The Government-is now taking 
over the whole support of the 
school, and has added a farm 
which is worked by the students 
and helps furnish their food. 
The school also supplies electric 
light to Tirana from its electrical 
plant. More than a hundred 
boys are enrolled for the classes 
in mechanics, wood-working and 
engineering, and every one of 
them is as American as any boy 
who is at this moment tinkering 
with the insides of an automo- 
bile in America. 

The Albanian Hospital was 
not expected to be permanent; 
it was an improvised part of re- 
lief work. It was left, when 
our Red Cross withdrew, with 
an equipment of some army cots 
and one set of surgical instru- 
ments. Albanians took it over. 
It is today an excellent small 
hospital, staffed entirely by Al- 
banians, and still run on Ameri- 
can medical principles. The peo- 
ple think of it still as the Ameri- 
can hospital. Health, to them, 
is one of America’s many bless- 
ings which she shares with 
poorer peoples. 

I am not sure that Albanians 
haven’t, in sum, a more accurate 
idea of America than is today at 
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all usual in Europe. a Yl 
But I shall ask Mr. Chekrezi, |§) 
He comes to call} and Lazar) 
brings him formally through the |) 
arched passage from courtyard | 
to garden, then hastens away to | 
bring the inevitable little cups of | 
coffee which one gives a guest. 
Mr. Chekrezi is an Albanian. 
from Korca, a graduate of Har) 
vard, author of books on Al 
bania in English and books on 
America in Albanian. He should 
know. “Mr. Chekrezi, what do 
Albanians think of Americans, 
Of course, they think we are all 
rich.” q 
He smiles. “Yes, they know)} 


That point may be waived. It | 
is true that Americans are the | 
most fortunate people in the 
world today. “And what else?” 

“They think you are clever i 
all mechanical things. The 
think you are kind. They think i 
you are too good. You are so 4 
good that you are simple. Yo 
are not suspicious enough. You } 
do not look behind actions; yo 
do not look for motives. You 
are deceived, like children, be~ 
cause you believe the world is” 
better than it is. We admire }/ 
you, and we love you—but we | 
smile sometimes, too, as one | 
does at a child.” 


} 
“You think America’s lack is | 
sophistication ?” yy 
He says he was not spe 
of America or of international | 
politics. “I was speaking of thi | 
attitude of the average 5 bantam 
to the individual Americans he | 
meets, either here or in America. 
If you want to know what w 
think of America—Well, 
the average Albanian a cho 
of going to Heaven or 


3 


America. Because he may no 
be quite sure about Heaven, bu 
he knows what America is.” 
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| TRAVEL WITH 
TROWBRIDGE HALL 


GOING TO JAPAN? Then take along as traveling companion 


Japan in Silhouette 


_ It sympathetically interprets the everyday life, the strange 
customs, the unusual morals and the beauties and charm of 
that country. With many illustrations. $2.50. 


OR IS IT SPAIN? Then journey with 


Spain in Silhouette 


A book picturing the glamour of that land of romance, of 
legend, of heroes. The personalities of cities, the magic of 


the countryside and people are caught in these pages by a 
discerning eye. There are many photographs to supplement 
the pen pictures of the text. $3.00. 


California Trails 


An Intimate Guide to the Old Missions 


' All who have sauntered, or expect to saunter, along Cali- 
| fornia trails will enjoy this book about the old missions of 
Southern California—some of the most picturesque relics to 
be found in America. Illustrated. $2.50. 


Obtainable at all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


LES GRANDS HOTELS FRANCAIS CO. 
F. RECOUSSINE: GEN. MANAGER 


The Leading Hotels 


LE TOUQUET 


PARIS-PLAGE 


4 Hours from London 214 Hours from Paris 


THE HERMITAGE 


In forest, facing Casino and Tennis Club 


Manager: Ph. Santini Open at Easter and from June to October 
THE ATLANTIC 
iH Facing the Sea. At a few minutes from the Golf 


Links, Tennis and Casino 
Manager: Pozzo di Borgo Open from June to end of September 


MARSEILLES 


. HOTEL DE NOAILLES 


.. Booklets and Information from 
NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
7 West 16th St., New York 


PLAZA OFFICE 
gth Ave, & Goth St, 
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Your financial arrange- 
ments should include the - 
purchase ofa 


Central Union 
Trust Company 


of New York 


Letter of Credit 


The safest and most con- 
venient way to carry your 
travel funds and an assur- 
ance of courteous and 
efficient service from our 
correspondents all over 
the world. 


CENTRALUNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


4a2np STREET OFFICE 


80 Broapway, N.Y. a ek ee AS 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 45 Million Dollars 
Aember Feperar Reserve SysTEM J] 
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The charm and attraction of a 
Dean & Dawson Tour through 
Europe is the variety and scope 


of its itinerary. New, interest- 


ing places as well as the better 
known spots are at your thresh- 
old—plus the value of Dean 
& Dawson’s 50 years of travel 


experience. 35 offices in Europe. 
Tours with Escort—from 46 


to 80 days—$695 up. Frequent 
departures on the comfortable 
one-class cabin steamers. Ask 


for booklet on Escorted Tours. 


Individual Independent Tours, 
starting at any time. Go where 
you like and stay as long as 


you wish. Send for the 
booklet “Europe On 
Your Own”. 


‘DEAN & DAWSON, tea. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 


Liberty Tours to Europe 


featuring 


the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 


28 days for $280 and up 


all expenses included 


LIBERTY TOURS 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


py Autom = 


O where and | 

when you wish. { 
View the real Europe 
from a fine private car. Eng- 
lish speaking chauffeur and guide. 
Every detail of your trip econom- 
‘ically arranged. Best hotels every- 
where. Our special service insures 
eran pleasure at a saving * 

cos 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
Dept. R, 475 Fifth Avenue - 
PIERCE ARROW, 
PACKARD AND 
LOCOMOBILE SERVICE 
THROUGHOUT EUROPE 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 


all expense 
Tour 


The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 


“TAHITY’’ (12,500 tons) 


“NIAGARA”’ (20,000 tons) Mar. 9- -May 4 
“AORANGI” (22,000 tons) Apr. 6-June 1 


Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. 
Can, Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 
or to the Canadian, Australasian Line, 
Building, 999 Hastings St. W., Vancouver; 


Pacific Railway. 
44th St., N 


B. 


in 
Write at once for heoklet, map and rates. 


LOW’S EUROPEAN AUTOMOBILE 


New York, N. Y. 


Letting in Daylight on Darkest Africa 


(Continued from page 40) 


jolly good care to make the 
fine small enough so_ there 
would be no question as to their 
accepting it, rather than the 
climb up the Escarpment.’ 
“*You know, I wouldn’t take 
a thousand pounds for that ex- 
perience,’ I remarked later. ‘As 
long as I live—in moments hor- 
rible with dullness—when me- 
diocrity is pressing from all sides 
—it will rise up to refresh me.’ 
“Tt’s very gratifying to have 
been the means of giving you 
all these vivid reactions,’ he an- 
swered. ‘But this particular bit 
was not covered by our arrange- 
ment. It’s thrown in _ free. 
There’s not even a cover-charge, 
so don’t expect it to be repeated.’ 
““Monkey-up-a-tree’ vanished, 
to be seen no more. Around us, 
at a respectful distance, the 
flower and chivalry of the Elgayo 
Village sat in a great semicircle, 
observing every move we made 
with grave intentness. A boy 


was sent up a tree for fire wood. 
The ground was bare. The 
sound of his panga, as he hacked 
at ‘a dead branch, was thrown 
back from the Escarpment in 
manifold echoes. From another 
tree our ground sheet was 
stretched to form a shelter for 
our beds. In battered Standard 
Oil tins the boys boiled their 
corn meal into gelatinous masses, 
and transferred it into their lean 
bodies in huge balls, rolled by 
grimy hands. 

“Night fell. As we were tak- 
ing a leisurely dinner, four 
Elgayo warriors lined up ten 
feet away from our table. For 
fifteen minutes Flint continued 
his meal. Then he conversed 
with them briefly. 

““They claim they know 
where the buffalo are,’ he re- 
marked, ‘and want to take us 
there in the morning. So, with 
your approval, we'll start at 4 
Ae Vea 


Book Notes for the Traveler 


The Aristocratic West, by Kath- 
atine Fullerton Gerould: (Harper 
& Brothers). By aristocratic Mrs. 
Gerould means the Far West—Cali- 
fornia, the Pacific Northwest, Reno, 
Salt Lake City, New Mexico, and 
the backwash of early Spanish settle- 
ment. 

Mrs. Gerould writes brilliantly, 
and her chapters on Western man- 
ners and customs, and the Western 
spirit, combining as they do sharp 
criticism with enthusiastic praise, 
are not only entertaining and pro- 


vocative, but alive with original 
thought, 
Here is a delightful interpreta- 


tion of the Far West—its customs, 
manners and spirit—by one of the 
most discerning observers of Ameri- 
can life. There are chapters on 
California, Reno, Salt Lake City, 
New Mexico, and other points West; 
all of which combine keen criticism 
with enthusiastic liking, and are not 
only entertaining but alive with 
original thought. 


West of the Pacific, by Ellsworth 
Huntington: (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). This volume recounts the 
author’s recent travels in Japan, 
Korea, China, Java, and Australia; 
but its interest lies not so much in 
what he saw—though he did see 
what was concealed from the tourist 
because of his acquaintance with na- 
tives sympathetic to his type of in- 
vestigation—but in the fact that he 
saw everything with a consciousness 
of its anthropological and humanly 
geographical significance; this gives 
his narrative a fresh quality, a new 
color, which makes it unusually in- 
teresting. ; 

Here are some of the chapter 
titles: “The Voyage of a Geog- 
rapher,” “A Walk in the Rice 
Fields,” “Mountains and Mines,” 
“Industrial Japan,” “Chosen, Japan 
‘and War,’ “The Pleasant Chinese 
Southland,” “Dead Leaves and 


winge Pring Flowers,” “The Chinese Re- 


c. 


naissance,” “Fuchow, Stupidity, and 


Competence,” “Chinese Plains, Fam- 
ines and Character,” “Java: the 
Despair of Malthus,’ “The Smiling, 


_Saddening Javanese.” 


It is a highly revealing book from 
any point of view—political, eco- 
nomic, racial—for the author has 
his own viewpoint and an eye truly 
discerning. 


The Arcturus Adventure, by Wil- 
liam Beebe: (G. B. Putnam’s Sons). 
The Arcturus Adventure is William 
Beebe’s story of the New York Zoo- 
logical Society’s expedition, under 
his leadership, to the Sargasso Sea 
and the Galapagos region in the 
Pacific. 


In it are set forth the adventures 
of six months’ voyaging on that 
scientific argosy, the Arcturus,—a 
vessel quaintly equipped with a bow 
“pulpit,” unique lateral booms, 
dredges, nets, diving apparatus, in 
short, a complete floating laboratory 
for deep-sea exploration. 


This volume will bring home to 
every reader the romance and excite- 
ment of exploration and _ scientific 
discovery. It is the story of stalk- 
ing the elusive Sargasso Sea, of 
tide rips teeming with animal life; 
of the erratic Humboldt Current; of 
work with diving helmet in shark- 
infested waters; of erupting vol- 
canoes and weird lava floes; of the 
treasure hunter of Cocos; of giant 
devil fish, sea-lions, and ocean life 
from the "plankton of the surface to 
the strange, dark-world creatures of 
the two-mile depths. 


High Country, by Courtney 
Ryley Cooper: (Little, Brown & 
Company). Mr. Cooper knows the 
high Rockies, not only as a sports- 
man who searches out the best trout 
pool or the covert where wild game 
may be found, but as a lover of the 
wilderness who seeks the solitude 
and the heights for their own sakes. 
He knows the passes and trails, the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Invisible Courier System} 
A Superior Travel Service. 
for the Independent Traveler 
ASSURES comfort and economy. Gui} 

anteed reServations hotels, stea’ 
ers, trains. Representative meets tra 
eler on arrival all ‘places. Inclusi 
rate submitted with specially prepar|) 
itinerary of any trip any time. Loci 
guides, motor trips, sightseeing | 
ranged. Send for Book E of sugee 
tions and details. 


Tours With Escort — s) 


Frequent and Seasonable Departurd} : 
$660 up. Send for Book C. 


FRANK TOURIST C( 


(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New Yoil)) 
Phila.—1529 Locust St.; San race 
582 Market St.; | Boston—33 Devonshire ; 

Los Angeles—At Bank of America. 


THE LEADING | 
e Maes | 
Economical Tours i 


to Europe 


Student, Standard and De Lull 
Tours personally escorted | 
All Expenses 


$300.00 up 


Many States represented in ov 
1926 Parties. Get the Most f 
Your Money. Booklets Free. 


CONCORD Y Tou 


Concord, N. C. 


ty 


Joslins Famous Tow 


June 25—COLLEGIATE STUDENTS TOU 

TO EUROPE—40 Days. Five Foreign Ci 
tries (1,000-Mile Motor Tour in E 
and Wales). } 


Ships: Belgenland and Majestic. Price $565: 


June 25—Standard Tour of Europe—54 D 
(2,000 miles motoring England and & 
land). Seven Countries, 

Ship: Majestic. Price 


July 4—California-National Park T 
Days. Grand Canyon—The Famous 
Detour—Yosemite Valley—Jasper 
Park—The Great Lakes, Etc. 
Price only $670.00 all expense. 


Write for folders. 


THE JOSLIN TOURS 
Newark Valley, N. Y.) 


Hotet Knickerbocker 


400 Rooms — 400 Baths 


Convenient to the Best Shops 
Theatres and Terminals. 
Complete Travel Information Bu re : 
A CHARMING RESTA E 
WEST 457TH STREET 
Just East of Broadway — Times e 


Timely Travel Tip — 


ne Phe reservations ney ‘for Spring an 


trips. Short cruises an 
individual Petineraries planned. Speci 
Mexican travel. 
BETTER SERV 
303-5 Fifth Ave., Tele 
New York Cale 


‘EBRUARY, 1927 3 


Center of Tourism 


C 
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LEADING HOTELS 


Palaces Royal Le Grand Hotel Queen’s Carabacel Trianon 


Winter & Summer Seasons 


I 
Ruhl Savoy Louvre Splendid Chatham i i 
. Majestic Class B Luxembourg Suisse Edward’s Se eae neat 
: Negresco nh Mediterranee Terminus Excelsior Hotel Funel Class D 
| hice A exandra Metropole West End Grimaldi Bristol & Beausoleil 
east Alhambra Grandiretel D Westminster La Colline Bedord & Cotta 
ngleterre Astoria € u Villa Georges Lisbonne British 
Atlantic Beau Rivage Mont Boron Londres Euro 
Continental Grand Hotel de O’Connor C Nicea Helveti 
France Cimiez Paix lass C Grand Hotel de Paris Gouna 
Miramar Empereurs Palmiers Albion Richmond Nations 


Regina Gallia Petrograd Brice Cosmopolitain et Suede - Noailles 
| 


is 


OM Gprida ix at its Best! | 
Where Summer Spends the Winter 


EAMING up with the leaders of America 

in stimulating recreations—recharging your- 
self with the keen spirit, health and energy 
you need for your best work. 


Winter-Resort Luggage 
Priced with Restraint— 


Here you're nearest to the warm Gulf Stream 
—comfortable bathing all winter. Sunshine for 
golf, tennis, hunting, fishing, yachting, motor 


boating. Great motor roads—you'll see won- Bitted@@asesma arc $25 to $250 Wardrobe Trunks.$20 to $250 
derful progress in this land of ideal living for Pullman Cases.... 15to 65 Hat Boxes........ 5to 50 
successful people—this new, finer kind of agri- Dressing Cases... 8to 75 Portfolios ........ 4to 50 
cultural empire. eee Bags... a a oe eles Seen oO LOL oD 
g ; : i ALS tab emer Co) GSE SGiGowecaan LOW 7h 
A place for your business acumen in Greater Women’sHandBags 3to 100 Poker Sets........ 10to 50 


By special arrangement with the “Travel 
Club of America,’ any member 
properly identified will 
receive our 


WHOLESALE DISCOUNT OF 25% 


WOLF 


LUGGAGE NEW YORK 


* 22 Cortlandt St. 17 Dey St. 102 Nassau St. 


Beach. Natural resources to command a splen- 
did future. Fine new harbor nearly completed. 
Permanent population tripled in last five years. 
Millions going into finest type buildings, homes 
and hotels. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLOG 
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AVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAYV, 


Plan ahead an automobile trip through romantic and beautiful Europe 
this Spring, and let our motor travel experts map out a perfect itinerary 
to conform with your individual requirements. 

Most up-to-date Rolls-Royce, Hispano-Suiza, Lincoln, Fiat or Renault cars 


provided with highly dependable English-speaking chauffeurs. 


Accommo-* 


dations secured in advance at the best hotels. 
The ideal means of touring Europe in an atmosphere of supreme comfort 


and distinction. 


Not the cheapest way, but indeed, the best. 


Call, phone or write for information and rates. 


THE EXPRESS TOURING COMPANY 


International 
Phone: 
358 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Travel Service 


Wisconsin 6497 


2-4 Rue Edouard VII 
Paris 


AVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAY, 


Realize Your Dream of 


Europe 


Whether traveling for Pleasure, Rest, 
Recreation or Study you will find a 
World Acquaintance Tour 
to meet your requirements and at a price 
wwithin reach of everyone. 
iSTUDY TOURS—Special tours at Spe- 
‘cial Prices with the privilege of meeting 
prominent people in the countries visited. 
Detailed itineraries upon request. 
PLEASURE TOURS—Ranging from 32 to, 
72 days and visiting from three to eight 
countries. Prices ;depend upon accom- 
modations. Ks 
ALSO—Independent and individual itin- 
leraries arranged and steamship bookings 
iat no additional cost. 
| write now, stating YOUR desires. 
World Acquaintance Tours 
51 West 49th Street 


Circle 2511 New York City 


WINTER [~~ TRIPS & 
SPRING L&=/) CRUISES 


Send for 48 page ‘Book A-2” 


containing complete information on ALL the 
eruises and L the most popular trips for 
the Fall and Winter: 

Every expense 


BERMUDA included $105 up 
HAVANAILO days, all expenses$160 up 
FLORIDA TRIPS 4: more $110 up 
WEST INDIES 4cruises $160 up 
CALIFORNIAsia the canal $275 up 
CHARLESTON 8 days, all exp. $89 up 
THE MARTIN TRAVEL BUREAU 
Independent Travel Reservations Everywhere 


96 W. 34th St., N. Y. Longacre 5400 
Astor Court Bldg., adjoining Waldorf Astoria 


BERMUDA’S favorite family hotel. 
Refined, comfortable, well-equipt. 
Convenient to all points. Moderate 
rates. Booklet. R. T. Buckler, Mer. 

HAMILTON, BERMUDA 


In, Sui a 
EN The Columbia, Bethlehem, N, H. 


Household Removals Abroad 


Door-to-Door Service 
To and From Any Part of the World 
Complete Estimates Given 


PITT & SCOTT, Inc. 


Established 1876 
Foreign Freight Brokers 


55 Front Street - New York 
Tel. 4285 Bowling Green 


Your character 
Your future 
Your problems 


Send for prospectus—it will interest you. 
Horoscopes cast. 
CECIL M. HIND 
4702-A Phinney Ave., Seattle, 


Wash. 


Mothersill’s prevents exhaustion, 
nausea, dizziness and faintness of 
Train Travel. Journey by Sea, 


Train, Auto, Car or Air in Health 
and Comfort. 33 
7sc. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


Montreal 
London 


Europe This Year ? 


Send one dollar to “My-Travel-Log- 
Company,’ Box One, Station “C,” 
Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A., for memoran- 
oe book covering every Traveler’s 
need. 


Money returned if dissatisfied. 


ONLY 2 DAYS FROM N. Y. 


8 Rev $ 105 and up, including 

Trips Steamer, hotel and tours 
For Booket or Reservations, Write 

- BERMUDATRAVEL&INF,. BUREAU 
= (Uptown Agts. Furness Bermuda 

‘ and Royal Mail Lines) 

139 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. Reg. 488! 


Indispensable to the Traveler at | 
Home, Seeking the Quaint and 
Unusual 


Early American Inns and Taverns 
By ELISE LATHROP 
Illustrated with over one hundred pho- 
tographs and drawings. Octavo, net $5.00 
At all Booksellers 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


7 West 16th Street - New York 


Book Notes for the Traveler 
(Continued from page 54) 


deserted towns where once the min- 
ers thronged by hundreds, and the 
occasional shack where lives the soli- 
tary prospector still lured by the 
hope of “striking it rich.” Year by 
year the author has watched the va- 
cationists encroaching upon the wil- 
derness he loves, old-time mule 
trails becoming well-graded motor 
roads, fish and game decreasing be- 
fore the onslaughts of pleasure seck- 
ers. Since motor and camping par- 
ties have become a permanent part 
of his beloved playground, he in- 
cludes much good advice as to the 
best methods of such travel. and 
camping. 

The high country itself, well up 
above the timber line, will probably 
always be a safe refuge to those 
who, like Mr. Cooper, love Nature 
in her wilder moods, but the lesser 


slopes as well are delightfully de-— 


scribed and pictured, with many an 
anecdote and tale of human inter- 
est. The result is an interesting and 
well-rounded book on the Rockies as 
they were and as they now are. 


In Unknown New Guinea, by W. 
J. V. Saville: Illustrated: (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company). To such as thirst 
for travel, Mr. Saville offers the 
“isolated, grim and hungry island of 
Mailu,” the seaward sentinel of the 
Mailu man, an almost unknown 
bushman of New Guinea. It is 
country absolutely fresh and unex- 
plored. Here under the purple 
shadow of Mount Owen Stanley 
“congeries of frizzy-haired, often 
mopheaded peoples’ live incredibly 
“close to nature.’ Among them still 
prevail curiously primitive com- 
munal customs, strange methods of 
hunting and fishing, of birth and 
burial, and a special type of cere- 
monial trade unique in its circular 
character. Mr. Saville has found 
them, also, a people of ancient le- 
gend and peculiar psychology. He 
has reproduced specimens of their 
uncanny chants—chants over the 
launching of canoes, the exchange 
of armshells for fat pigs, torch- 
fishing when the night tides are 
low, the wooing of a dusky maid, 
when the lovesick swain sings apart, 
combing his fuzzy hair with a dec- 
orated comb, like the fabled Lorelei. 
New Guinea has always had a 
natural fascination for the traveler 
and this account—a “scoop” on its 
Mailu portion—will have a_ special 
appeal both ethnological and adven- 
turous, 


The Fire of Desert Folk, by 
Ferdinand Ossendowski: (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company). Morocco is here 
vividly described as the land of the 
fiery Moors, of mysticism, of old, 
historic cities, of undaunted zeal for 
freedom and independence. The 
author also analyzes with deep in- 
sight the political and _ religious 
situation which is of international 
interest. 

Professor Ossendowski reveals ex- 
ternal Morocco—the country in all 
its gorgeous oriental coloring. He 
then unveils the inner life of Mo- 
rocco—the harems, the mosques, the 
Moorish family customs. - 

A brilliant picture of Morocco and 
its fiery people. 


Northern Lights and Southern 
Shade, by Douglas’ Goldring 
(Houghton Mifflin Company). Hu- 
mor, picturesqueness, and shrewd 
characterizations abound in this de- 
lightful new book of loiterings in 
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Scandinavia, Brittany, and elsewher 
As always, Mr. Goldring is more jj 
terested in people than in things, | 
the present than in the past, ail 
his book is filled with vivid glimps)| 
of odd people and strange places. 


| 


} 
| 
i 
The Orient I Found, by Jam 
J. McMahon: Illustrated: (Appli 
ton). The gigantic power of ff 
Orient has to be reckoned with 4 
a matter of first importance to civ} 
lization. Have America, Australi 
and Europe seriously considere| 
their policy in this regard? _ TH 
powers of the Orient have beet 
dreaming and hoping; today they ail 
contemplating freedom from t | i 
dominant power of the white = 


it might be by means of diplomae)li 
it might be by passive resistance 
armed insurrection or the strengt 
ening of Eastern religions. { 

The author is very well known 
the East and in Australia, and 
has written with the purpose | 
arousing people to a realization 
this movement. i 


A better knowledge of Easter| 
peoples and conditions will result |) 
increasing sympathy and must be 
first step towards solving the prese 
problem, a problem that may be | 
of very existence. The long seriel 
of illustrations helps to give a trul) 
view of the Orient which Mr. Mad) 
Mahon found. q 


Tall. Timbers, by Chesla |G 


Sherlock: (The Stratford Comb 
pany). In writing this book thi) 
author (1) has revealed the meil 


who were largely responsible for thi) 
history of this nation from the /in|) 
ception of the Revolutionary srg 
gle up to the Civil War period, ang 
has contrasted their character! 
according to the reputations th 
gained in history. In the end “wt 
not only see the men in relation td 
their times and the part they playec| 
in history but we come to knoy 
which was the stronger characte 
as a man, and why. | a 


_ The author shows us a new ie | 
lin, a new Lincoln and a new Jeff 
son. The sketch on Washington 
stores him to the human role he ¢ 
serves, while Andrew Jackson 
surprise many students of hist 
Tall Timbers reveals these and othel 
great men as giants in a whole for 
est of trees. 3 


Yes, Lady Sahib, by 
Thompson Seton: (Harper & Bro 
ers). Land of teeming cities a 
silent jungles, of brilliant soci 
and sinister rebellion, of white 
and brown, Buddhists, Mohamme 
ans, Christians—what more intereé 
ing corner of the world than India? 
In this personal narrative of 
woman’s wanderings it is deser 
with rare subtlety and charm. From 
tiger hunts in the jungle to intimé 
communings with the awake 
women of the East and talks 
the leaders of the new government 
order, Mrs. Seton has gone far be 
yond a mere description of wh 
she saw. She has revealed the 
charm and thrill of the country; 
inner meaning and probable oute 
of various movements. and of 
religious stirrings among the M« 
hammedans and Hindus. Immens 
ly interesting, uncertain, powerfil 
the whole country comes to life 
the reader, 
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| New Books of 


| Varied Interest 


AVONAROLA, A Biography in Dramatic Episodes, by 


WILLIAM VAN WYCK. With an introduction by HORACE FISH. 


Here is a racy, inspired cyclorama of Florentine life in the time of the 
agnificent Lorenzo de Medici, and Savonarola, the reformer-monk. Written, 
jangely enough, in dramatic dialogue, it gives, in a series of swift, 
pnes, an extraordinarily graphic picture of the pious, brutal, beautiful, 
jwdy Renaissance. Mr. Van Wyck, like one or more of the recent translators 
|the Satyricon, has employed modern argot for his street scenes, thus pre- 
fving all the heady flavor and robustiousness of the period. Embarking 
jon a daring and ambitious project he has succeeded in creating an authentic 
ork of art, one which, we predict, will stir up much bitter controversy, 
ill cause much shaking of heads and will remain, in spite of this, a fine and 
manent contribution to American letters. 

Octavo, net $5.00. 


‘HE BEAUTIFUL VAMPIRE, 


’ THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


Translated by PAUL HOOLSHAM, with an introduction by GUSTAVE 
RUDLER, Marshal Foch Professor at the University of Oxford. 


This short novel of a priest who, at the moment of taking his vows, is 
led back to the world by the glimpse of a woman’s face, and of his ulti- 
ate degeneration at the hands of a vampire, is one of the strangest tales in 
ly language. An authentic classic in its own right. The Beautiful Vampire 
'Gautier’s most thrilling story and one that has not been readily available 


translation. 
12mo., net $1.50. 


MRAWINGS OF THE GREAT MASTERS, 


under the general editorship of A. E. POPHAM, Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, and Kk. T. PARKER, PH.D. 


Hitherto the publication of drawings of the masters of the past has been 
stricted almost entirely to expensive portfolios. The aim of this series is 
bring them before a wider audience in a popular but scholarly way. Each 
lume contains about seventy plates selected from the public and private 
llections of Europe, a general survey of the period under discussion, and a 
tailed catalogue of the plates giving critical notes, discussing problems of 
thorship, and shedding light upon the historical importance of the individ- 
1 drawings. 

Quarto, cloth, each, net $5.00. 


ww Volumes 

’.. DRAWINGS OF THE EARLY FLEMISH SCHOOLS, 

by A. E. POPHAM. 

. DUTCH DRAWINGS, OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY, s 


by J. H. J. MELLAART. 


HEORY AND ELEMENTS OF 
RCHITECTURE by ROBERT ATKINSON, F.R., 


1.B.A., and HOPE BAGENAL, A.R.I., B.A., D.C.M. 

; ? Illustrated, 4 vols., each, net $10.00. 

ow Ready 
Vol. I, Part I, THE SIMPLER ELEMENTS, with over 200 
Illustrations and Diagrams. 


Theory and Elements of Architecture is a true source book, an exhaustive 
atise on planning and construction, which will be valuable alike to students, 
neral readers and to architects themselves. 

The first volume of this work deals with the common vocabulary of Archi- 
ture, namely, walls, roofs, openings, piers, columns, mouldings, and the 
t, and also contains chapters on ornament and on systems of proportion. 
€ subjects are discussed with continual reference to modern requirements, 
‘also upon the principle that modern requirements are part of an historical 
cess. 

[he illustrations have beeen- Carefully chosen from wide sources, and are 
ended to help both elementary and advanced students. A selection of the 
erences are arranged in the form of bibliographies at the end of each 
ipter. 
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The Dream 
of Your Lifetime! 


HO has not dreamt of a cruise in the sunny Medi- 

terranean and a visit to its lands so fascinatingly 
replete with romance, history and legend? You can af- 
ford to go this Summer! 


And, in addition, you can visit Norway—the scenic won- 
derland of the world with its awe-inspiring fjords— 
marvelous mountain scenery—picturesque villages and 
towns. 


CLARK’S 3rd CRUISE TO NORWAY 
AND WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


leaves New York July 2nd, 1927, on the specially chartered, 
superbly appointed Cunard liner “Lancastria” for a 52-day wonder 
trip embracing Spain, Tangier, Gibraltar, Algiers, Italy, and the 
Riviera—then Sweden, Norway, Scotland and Northern Germany: 


Think of it! You can enjoy luxurious comfort, perfect service, an 
ideally arranged itinerary and with congenial trayeling companions 
at from $600 to $1300, including Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. ! 
Can you afford NOT to go? 


Clark’s 8th Cruise Around the World leaves New York January 
16, 1928 (calling at Los Angeles, February 2) for a most interest- 
ing 125-day itinerary. At rates from $1250 to $3000. 

Clark’s 24th Cruise to the Mediterranean leaves New York January 
25, 1928, for a 65-day itinerary embracing the principal ports. At 
rates from $600 to $1700. 


Write, TODAY, for full itineraries! 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., New York 


Originators of Round the World Cruises. Established 32 years 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


\ 


> HAVANA 


PANAMA ~- PERU - CHILE 


HE trip of endless fascination! Long 
days in tropical seas. Visits at Havana, 
Panama Canal and the flourishing cities of 
Peru and Chile—a journey of unforgettable 
wonders. The palatial “E” steamers pro- 
vide utmost travel luxury. Built especially 
for tropics. Largest oil burning steamers 
on the West Coast route. 


S.S. ESSEQUIBO > Feb. 24th 
Ss. Ss. EBRO » Mar. 24th 


TOURS ALL ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


PactFic LINE | 


86 Years of Service 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Sanderson & Son, Inc., Agents, 26 Broadway, New York, 
or Local Agents 
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Books 


for the 


Traveler Abroad 


Europe 


THE COMPLETE POCKET 
GUIDE TO EUROPE, by eE. c. and 
T. L. STEDMAN. 

A new, revised, enlarged and 
cheaper edition of this standard guide 
for the European traveler. With 
new maps. J/lus., $3.50 met. 


PLANNING A TRIP ABROAD, by 
EDWARD HUNGERFORD. 

All the information necessary for 
a European tour—steamer, money, 
passports, baggage, tipping, what to 
see, etc. New Edition Shortly 


FINDING THE WORTH WHILE 
IN EUROPE, by ALBERT B. OSBORNE. 

A guide to what is really worth 
while, bringing to the voyage, the ex- 
perience of a discriminating and de- 
lightful traveler, Tllus., $2.50 net. 


PICTURE TOWNS OF EUROPE, 
by ALBERT B. OSBORNE. 

A charming book filled with inti- 
mate descriptions of cities which 
have retained the color of medieval 
time. Illus., $2.50 net. 


THE LITTLE GUIDES, by various 
WRITERS. ; 
A series of detailed guides to vari- 


ous sections of England and the 

Continent 

THE ENGLISH LAKES CORNWALL 
ROME LONDON NORMANDY 
DEVON SICILY 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. Illus., $2.50 net, each. 


France 


FRANCE FROM SEA TO SEA, by 
ARTHUR STANLEY RIGGS. 

The true untouched France de- 
scribed in a book which makes an 
accurate guide and a delightful 
treasury of reading. Brought up to 
date in a new edition. I/lus., $2.50 net. 


TWO VAGABONDS IN A 
FRENCH VILLAGE, by JAN and 
CORA GORDON. 

Charming impressions, by word 
and sketch of the little village of 
Janac in Languedoc by these roam- 
ing author-artists.  /lus., $5.00 met. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF BRITTANY, 
by ROBERT MEDILL. 

A personally conducted tour 
through the colorful towns of this 
ancient province. IJilus., $1.50 net. 


THE BRETONS AT HOME, by 
FRANCES M. GOSTLING. 

An intimate and detailed study of 
one of the most picturesque races in 
all Europe. Tllus., $2.50 net. 


PARIS IN SEVEN DAYS, by 
ARTHUR MILTON. 

A week’s program of sight-seeing 
in the French capital, written with 
humor of life. With map, $1.50 net. 


THE LURE OF FRENCH CHA-. 


TEAUX, by FRANCES M. GOSTLING. 
The old stories of the ancient cha- 

teaux retold in lively and intimate 

fashion. Illus:, $2.00 net. 


THE LAND OF PARDONS, by 
ANATOLE LE BRAZ. 

Brittany described by a Breton in 
a book which is a classic. $2.50 net. 


England 


AS IT IS IN ENGLAND, by 
ALBERT B. OSBORNE. 

Portrays with charm the places 
which give England her individu- 
ality—the countryside, castles, cathe- 
drals and abbeys. = Illus. $2.50 met. 


THE LURE OF ENGLISH 
CATHEDRALS, by FRANCES M. 
GOSTLING. 

Sixteen cathedrals described, their 
old stories retold and their great per- 
sonalities re-created. Jllus., $2.50 met. 


THE LURE OF LONDON GAL- 
LERIES, by ARTHUR MILTON. 

Wise and amiable discourses on the 
paintings of London, their artists, 
their history, and the building in 
which they are hung. - 

Illus., $2.00 net. 


LONDON IN SEVEN DAYS, by 

ARTHUR MILTON. 
A chatty guide for people in a 
hurry, with a program for each day. 
$1.50 net. 


Spain 


SPANISH TOWNS AND PEOPLE, 

by ROBERT MEDILL MCBRIDE. 
All Spain’s important cities de- 
scribed for the prospective traveler. 
Tllus., $5.00 net. 


TWO VAGABONDS IN SPAIN, by 
JAN and CORA GORDON. 
Tllus., $2.50 net. 


A DONKEY TRIP THROUGH 
SPAIN, by JAN and CORA GORDON. 
Unconventional travels in the 
South of Spain described and illus- 
trated with vivacity. 
Illus., $2.50 net. 


Southern Europe 


THE LURE OF THE RIVIERA, by 
FRANCES M. GOSTLING. Rambles 
through this lively land, visiting 
places well known and not so well 
known. Tllus., $2.00 net. 


RIVIERA TOWNS, by HERBERT 


*’ ADAMS GIBBONS. 


The holiday land of the world de- 
scribed in a holiday mood, With 
illustrations by Lester George Horn- 
by. Illus. $4.50 net. 


VISTAS IN SICILY, by arruur 
STANLEY RIGGS. 

This southern island brought to the 
fore as one of the beauty spots of the 
earth. Tllus., $2.50 net. 


ROME IN SEVEN DAYS, by 
ARTHUR MILTON. 

Seven daily sight-seeing programs, 
ready-made and authoritatively and 
informally described. 

With map, $1.50 net. 


TWO VAGABONDS IN THE 
BALKANS, by JAN and CORA GOR- 
DON. 

These author-artists penetrating 
new and fresh places, unearthing 
beauty and picturesqueness. 


Tllus., $5.00 net. 
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Candid Chronicles, 
Charlesworth: (The Macmillan 
Company). Hector Charlesworth, 
the author of “Candid Chronicles”, 
though still in his early fifties, has 
been a journalist in Canada for more 
than thirty years and has engaged 
in a great many forms of literary 
activity. In his younger days as a 
reporter he covered important as- 
signments in various parts of the 
country and came in contact with 
many famous men of the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, including 
not only Canadian political celebri- 
ties, but eminent figures in the world 
at large. His recollections embrace 
such figures as Li Hung Chang, 
King George the Fifth, Sir Henry 
Irving, and James Whitcomb Riley. 
Intermittently throughout his career 
he has been a critic of the various—_ 
arts, and his writings on music and 
the drama have won him interna- 
tional recognition. He has also writ- 
ten extensively on economic, politi- 
cal and historical subjects, and is co- 
author of several reference books on 
these topics. He has thus accumu- 
lated a large number of anecdotes 
and a fund of inside information 
on public events, related in this vol- 
ume for the first time. The con- 
cluding chapters present the leading 
actors of the late nineteenth century 
as seen by one of the few surviving 
professional critics acquainted with 
their achievements. 


by Hector 


This Believing World, by Lewis 
Browne: Illustrated: (The Macmil- 
lan Company). Here at last is a 
book long awaited, a really authen- 
tic and attractive popularization of 
the whole subject of Comparative 
Religion. The same narrative gift 
and dramatic quality are in evidence 
that won so swift and favorable a 
verdict from a large public for Dr. 
Browne’s “Short History of the 
Jews.” 

Again, he makes a story where the 
practice is to make a dry treatise. 
He tells what savages believed and 
makes a tale also of what their re- 
ligious beliefs meant and did to 
them. He does the same for the 
primitive Celts, the Babylonians, the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Hindus, the Chinese, the Per- 
sians, the Hebrews, the peoples of 
Europe and the Arabs. Incidentally, 
he covers the founding of all the 
great living religions, relates their 
history and describes their dominant 
characteristics. 

Comparative Religion is a rela- 
tively new field of study. Not so 
long ago its comparisons between 
Christianity and the other great re- 
ligions of the world were read with 
suspicion and a hostile eye, even 
when done by a Christian scholar in 
good standing who did his best to 
show that Christianity could stand 
these tests and come out on top. 
But a Christian scholar who writes 
a work today on Comparative Re- 
ligion is not expected to be quite so 
extremely partisan. 

Something of the old shock of 
novelty will be experienced in read- 
ing Lewis Browne’s history of the 
world’s religions. For it is done by 
a writer who has no Christian axe 
to grind at all. 

“This Believing World” is copi- 
ously illustrated with block draw- 
ings and animated maps done by the 
author on his travels in the Orient 
in search of first-hand witness 
through conversation with learned 
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representatives of the various a 
ligions of the East. i 


Lanterns, Junks and Jad =} 
Samuel Morrill: (Stokes). 
many-faceted jewel of Chinetal 
described by a man with an eye 
all its delicate colors and nuai 
One sees China, “in her little re 
elusive yet clear, with her p 
sions and pagodas, her rice 
and her water lilies. : 

This is the work of a man ° 
deeply loves the soul of China 
is a connoisseur of the treasures f 
which she is noted. The book 
riched with discussions of her 
els, prints, rugs, china and secu 
It is sweet with her perfume 
drowsy with picturesque old 1 
of the kingdom of flowers. 

There are fascinating chapters 
Nahe summer palace, the temp) 
walls, conveyances, hotels, th 
guage, dogs, dragons, wedding: 
funerals, beggars, Mongols 
Manchus. An unforgettable p 
is the funeral pageant of the 
Emperor’s mother to which no- 
eigners, not even the Di; 
Corps, were invited; and th 
and hour were kept secret b 
Government for fear of an up 

To the eye of a poet, Mr. 
adds both humor and astu 
The result is a well-rounded 


The Surgeon’s Log, by J. 
ton Abraham: Illustrated: ( 
Dutton & Company). A trave' 
of an entirely unusual kind) 
by an author who possesses ' 
and enviable gift of being i 
make us actually see and feel w 
he describes. 

The Inland Sea of Japan, 
Penang, Java, Singapore, and 
other picturesque and curious 
“east of Suez” pass before the re¢ 
er’s eyes in this delightful story « 
leisurely progress around the 
drenched seas of the Orient. 


Travel and Adventure in 
Lands, by Cecil Gosling. 
trated: (E. P. Dutton & Com: 
Few travel books are as fas 
as “Travel and Adventure in 
Lands.” The author has seen 1 
of the world intimately. He | k 
Europe and Central America 2 
child, and as a young man exp 
around in South Africa during 
service with the British col 
forces. Later he learned § 
America in consular positions. 

“Travel and Adventure in | 
Lands” is not a series of first- 
slap-dash impressions by a to 
it is a faithful re- -creation of. 
ing adventures; it is a spo 
record, filled with tales of 
animals hunted, primitive, 
barbaric people and the cw 
descendants of feudal Spanish g 
dees. It is a glamorous book. © 


bel 
A. Quibell: Illustrated: ¢ 

ton Mifflin Company). Thi 
will be welcomed not only by vi 
to Egypt but by all who are it 
ested in the country, for it is” 
ord of travel, as well as a 
combining description and hist 
narrative in pleasing propedl 
Mrs, Quibell, who writes prim 
as an archeologist, has had unu 
opportunities of sharing in the ¥ 
of excavation, and offers much | 
material bearing upon recent | 
coveries. 


‘ 


A Wayfarer in Egypt, 


